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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 














| N. BELL, for some time now a regular contributor 
to this magazine, was telling us one day about his forthcoming 
sojourn to Columbia, Missouri to take part in a writers’ 
conference at the University of Missouri, his alma mater. 
We started talking about articles, as we always do, and Joe said, 
“I’ve always wanted to do a story on Don Faurot, Missouri's 
football coach until he stepped up to athletic director this 
year. He’s an interesting guy. And he really turned out some fine 
teams, even though he was usually short on material. But he 
was long on brains—a great improvisor. Faurot invented 
the Split-T, you know.” We told Joe that an article on Faurot 
would be pie for our September issue—but only if Mr. Split-T 
happened to be a Kiwanian. “Is there any way to check that here?” 
Joe asked. We said there was and excused ourselves for a 
moment. About 30 feet away from our office door, in Kiwanis 
International’s efficient Records Department, we asked a clerk if 
there was a Faurot in the Columbia, Missouri club. It took her 
no more than ten sec- 
onds to produce a 
card stating that Don- 


ald Faurot was indeed 
a member—in “active” 
status — and had been 
since 1926. So _ that’s 
how the article on 
pages 14-16 came 
about, and how Mr. 
Split-T and one of 
his “boys” got their 
picture on the front 





cover. 


Tuis ts being written on a hot weekend in late July, during the 
most exciting pennant race the National League has had in 

years. In fact, just a few minutes ago we reached over 

reluctantly and turned off the radio that was bringing us the 
Cubs-Dodgers game. (We decided it was about time this column 
got written—or else.) Looking at the cover picture again, we’ll 
confess it’s not easy, with the temperatures in the 90’s and 

the pennant race even hotter, to get into the football and 

autumn moods. On the other hand, it’s a pleasant thought to think 

of the cooler weather. Our trusty, all-purpose calendar tells 


us that next month we’ll be observing such cool-weather milestones | 


as Anthracite Week, National Sweater Week, National Tie Week 
(the fellows who have had to wear ties all summer will leave this 
one for the fellows who haven’t had to), and Anti-Freeze Week. 
The only point on which we'd be inclined to argue is that 
apparently we’re going to be expected to wax animated over 
Anti-Freeze Week at a time when many of us are going to be 
sweating out a pennant race. 


AFrTer READING what International President Park Arnold’s friends 
have to say about him (see page 31), we’re left with a 

feeling of awe, and the satisfaction that we have at least one thing 
in common with the new president: We both worked for the US 

Post Office once upon a time. One of our principal duties for 
Uncle Sam was to operate a big one-man conveyor belt that hauled 
parcel post packages. Specifically, our onus was to stand on a 
gangway, separate the packages according to state, and heave 
them down the (see BY-LINES page 2) 
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Many Kiwanians will recognize this scene at their 
General Office in Chicago. The Cardineer files con- 
tained records of a quarter-million club members. 


) 

—_— of the General 
Office’s records department has made it 
possible for you to obtain its famous 
Cardineer rotary files at a substantial 
saving. The Cardineers have been priced 
at $100 each—less than one-third their 
cost if bought new. Freight will be pre- 
paid to destination. 

Forty Cardineer rotors, in ex- 
cellent condition, are available. Each 
holds 5500 records up to 6” x 4” in size, 
yet occupies just 3 square feet of floor 
space. They can be moved easily to any 
location on free rolling casters. The rotor 
itself brings the record to the operator 
at a touch of the hand and requires a 
minimum of service. 

Now finished in brown, the 
Cardineers will be painted Diebold grey 
for $20 additional per unit if you prefer. 


Yk 


Freight 





Order directly from: 
DIEBOLD, INC. 
1122 South Michigan Avénue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 





Enough coverage 


is important! 





NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


-+-gives employer 
and employee 
these modern 

3-way benefits: 


oO 


Life Insurance 


Payable at death to beneficiary. Acci- 
dental death benefit optional. 


Weekly Indemnity Benefit 
Payable for total disability due to non- 


occupational accident or sickness. Differ- 
ent amounts and benefit periods available. 


© 
Medical Care Benefits 


To help meet hospital, medical and sur- 
gical expenses due to non-occupational 
accident or sickness. Several benefit sched- 
ules available for insured employees and 
their dependents. 


Ask your New York Life agent for in- 
formation now, or write to address below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A Mutvol Company 





The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 





Founded in 1845 





BY-LINES (From page 1) 


appropriate chute. It was more a game than a job, because you were 
always racing to keep up with the endless piles of packages that the 
belt, called “Grumpy Gertie,” never stopped moving onward. Sometimes 
the piles were higher and longer than others, and that’s when it was 
important not to retreat, because once you gave ground you got further 
away from the chute openings, and this meant you had to spend more time 
aiming the packages and there was more danger of missing the mark. 
The only thing to do if you fell too far behind was yell, at the top of 
your voice, “Help on Gertie!” and hope that some kindly soul would come 
to your aid. And while you were yelling, and hoping, you dropped all 
the packages to the gangway floor and stacked them up for sorting later, 
after the “seige” was over. One afternoon the chief supervisor was walking 
below “Grumpy Gertie” while we were frantically piling up packages. 
Just as he was below our part of the gangway, we placed one heavy bundle 
too many on top of our hastily built wall and it crumbled, causing pack- 
ages by the dozens to fall below and strike the boss on his shoulders, 
head, nose, feet, and that part of his stomach that protruded. We re- 
member getting the impression that he was not accustomed to this sort 
of thing. 


A notuer Kiwanian who’s had a taste of postal work is Governor Bob House 
of the New York District. Bob, who lives in Kenmore, New York, receives 
and posts hundreds of pieces of mail, and consequently the postal work- 
ers in Kenmore, familiar with Bob’s name and his service club affiliation, 
often telephone him when Kiwanis mail has gone amiss for one reason or 
another. One day Bob got a call saying that a big bundle of his club’s 
bulletins was being held up at the post office because the bulletins 
needed more postage. Would Bob come down and set the matter right? Bob 
said yes and dropped what he was doing, went to the post office, bought 
a sufficient number of stamps, and started affixing them. His task was 
about half over before he noticed that the bulletins’ return address, 
printed in “Kiwanis blue,” was “Rotary Club of Kenmore.” 


Tuts macazine doesn’t ordinarily go in for quizzes (see “I’m Quiz-Happy,” 
page 28), but so that our readers may discover how good they’ve had it, 
we've scheduled one for each of the next two issues. The quizzes will test 
investing and farming knowledge. 


Eacu year about 2000 Kiwanians come to the General Office for a tour of 
headquarters facilities and a look at the electric Kiwanis map. (The 
number of visitors is modest, if anything, when one considers that there 
were 1257 conventions in Chicago last year, and 1127 the year before.) 
Of all the men we've conducted around the office in recent months, we'd 
say there are three who stand out from all the others. One was Frank G. 
Born, who bought a suit and overcoat back in 1910 or 1911 from Joe 
Prance, the first Kiwanian. Frank, a member of the Beloit, Wisconsin 
club, remembers the Detroit merchant tailor well: “Joe was a friendly 
man, likeable and always glad to chat with the fellows who dropped in. 
He had a nice shop on Gratiot Avenue near Mt. Elliot Street. I went 
to Joe’s shop many times and bought a blue suit and gray overcoat there 
during one of my visits.” Another memorable visitor was President Max 
Landes of the Fort Dodge, Iowa club. The minute we met him we knew 
we'd seen him somewhere before. It was on a drill field, to be exact— 
12 years before. He was a snappy young army lieutenant and we were one 
of his most maladroit recruits in a military training program. Now we 
were sitting in the office, and he was asking about the possibility of 
getting some magazine publicity for one of his club projects. “I know 
I can’t pull my rank on you this time .. .,” he said, with a smile that 
we never saw 12 years ago. Then there was Charles Lee Hyde, an im- 
mediate past lieutenant governor from Pierre, South Dakota. He was wear- 
ing a transparent rectangular tiepin about one-half inch by two that 
resembled an entomologist’s insect case. We asked him to identify the 
specimen inside the tiepin; it looked flat and somewhat triangular and 
was divided into segments. “Those are the rattles of an eight- or nine- 
year-old rattlesnake,” said Charles. “I make these pins and give ‘em 
to friends. Been killin’ rattlers ever since I was a small boy. It’s sort of 
a hobby. I’ve probably killed about 3000 in my time.” S.A.M. 
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Sound Reasoning, Good Advice 
... I was quite impressed by your edi- 
torial “The Dividend Years” in the June 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. Briefly, 
one of my own activities which I have 
recently taken up is represented by set- 
ting up a California-Nevada-Hawaii 
District International Good Will Tour of 
eastern Asia. This is one phase of a 
program set up by a resolution which 
was adopted by our district convention 
last fall. To me it is one of the finest 
activities in which a person can be en- 
gaged in his later years. 

Thomas E. Gore 

Past Governor 

California-Nevada-Hawaii District 


... Your editorial in the June issue has 
made a particularly strong appeal to me. 
I have practiced law about 57 years and 
am now listed by my firm as “counsel,” 
which means that they talk with me 
only occasionally. But, as one of my 
learned friends says, “Younger men 
want the chance to be someone famous. 
To retire is one of life’s hardest de- 
cisions both for you and for them.” 

Your editorial is packed with sound 
reasoning and good advice. You say 
that if a man “has always pulled his full 
weight as a citizen . . . then his senior 
years will be his happiest.” 

I am much impressed by your formula 
for contentment that “requires that in 
each working year some new talent be 
developed, some new interest cultivated, 
that looks to the future for fulfillment. 
All life should be progress, and we shall 
achieve our highest level of human de- 
velopment in a free society when the 
crowning years are universally accepted 
as a period of new opportunity.” I am 
happy to say that I am still seeking and 
finding new opportunities. ... My thanks 
for the inspiration that I find in your 
editorial. 

Louden L. Bomberger 
Hammond, Indiana 


The Time to Live 

...In the June issue I have read your 
editorial “The Dividend Years” and Mr. 
Bell's article on helping our men and 
women who are over 60 years of age. I 
think there is another angle. 

Ours is a community of 20,000-30,000 
population, pretty much the same, I 
imagine, as hundreds of other small 
cities that dot America from ocean to 
ocean, and from Canada to Mexico. 

A year ago a friend of mine died; he 
was about 85 years of age. He was a 
salesman in a general store, had held 


the same position for more than 40 
years. He was on the job up to a week 
before he passed away; he had not re- 
tired. 

Mr. A. in our city is about 84 years of 
age. For several decades, he has been 
president of one of the largest dry goods 
and ladies’ stores here in Sumter. He 
is at his desk everyday. 

Mr. B. is also 84 years, or more, of 
age. He is the proprietor of a small 
manufacturing business. He has not 
retired; he works at his calling each 
day. 

Mr. C. is 81 years, or more, of age; 
he is a cotton buyer—on the job each 
day yet. 

To be personal, I will never see four- 

score again. I too am still active in my 
business. Incidentally, I am a 35-year 
member of Kiwanis, and so far this 
year I have not missed a meeting. 
... As to the men and women who are 
more than 60 years of age and actively 
at work, well, it would take a census 
to enumerate them. There are profes- 
sional men, if not 80 at least well along 
in the 70’s, who are still going at it— 
efficiently and steadily. One of our 
doctors, nearing 91, still sees his patients 
who come to his office. 

To the writers in the 30- to 50-year 
bracket, 60 and above may seem ex- 
treme old age when a man, or a woman, 
is finished in strength and ability. There 
are thousands above that age who 
would tell you differently. 

No, they do not have to quit all that 
they have been accustomed to doing, 
fold their hands in their laps and look 
around for entertainment. If you wish 
to truly help them, stop preaching re- 
tirement, but make it easier for them to 
continue to do what they are accus- 
tomed to doing, and in the doing of 
which they are occupied, contented, and 
happy. 

Herbert A. Moses 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Sumter, South Carolina 


. . . I wonder if Mr. Joseph N. Bell 
would be good enough to inform us all 
where we might secure a “modest life 
insurance annuity” which would make 
possible an annuity income of almost 
$2 million at the age of 97. This is stated 
in his article “How We Are Helping 
Our Senior Citizens” in the July issue. 

This would represent an income from 
annuities of approximately $20,000 per 
year from birth. This is a “modest” an- 
nuity? I hope that none of my clients 
come to me seeking one, as their hopes 
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are likely to be dashed. Anyone having 
such an annuity income is not in modest 
circumstances—he is a wealthy man. 
George S. Wilson 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Use of the word “modest,” describing a 
man “who started a savings program 
back in his palmier earning days,” was, 
perhaps, confusing. —THE EDITORS 


Unusually Accurate Picture 

. I have just finished reading and 
studying an article titled “Middle East 
Diary” by Reverend Humphrey Walz in 
The Kiwanis Magazine for May, 1957. 

I would like to commend you and the 
editorial staff of The Kiwanis Magazine 
for making it possible for Reverend 
Walz to present his eminently fair and 
unusually accurate picture of one of the 
principal problems troubling the Middle 
East today. It is not often that this 
factual background of one of the main 
issues is permitted in our press or pe- 
riodicals, hence my more than usual 
appreciation to you for what you have 
done. 

It was my good fortune to have lived 
in the area in question and to still be 
vitally interested in it, hence my com- 
ments herein. 

William J. Nierengarten 
Austin, Minnesota 


. I should like to take the liberty to 
tell you how much we here enjoyed 
Humphrey Walz’s article on the Middle 
East in the May issue of your magazine. 

Having .. . lived there, we appreciate 
so very much Reverend Walz’s observa- 
tions and sage remarks. And we ap- 
preciate being able to read the same in 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 

David S. Collier 


Evanston, Illinois 


.. . As a World Service representative 
of the YMCA assigned to Egypt and as 
an associate of Tewfig Wissa, the able 
Egyptian YMCA secretary described in 
the “Middle East Diary” by Humphrey 
Walz, my thanks to Mr. Walz for a very 
graphic and accurate picture of the 
refugee problem in Port Said and the 
Sinai desert, and the way in which 
voluntary agencies like the YMCA, 
American University of Cairo, Church 
World Service, American Friends of the 
Middle East, Catholic Welfare Services, 
and others are helping Egypt’s govern- 
ment to carry this difficult burden. 

All too little appears in the American 
press telling of the plight of Egyptians 
in the recent crisis, and the need to 
support those agencies helping out. 
Congratulations to The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine for carrying this story. 

John C. Barber 
Honorary Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Orlando, Florida 


More on Pornography 

.. . I found the article by Joe Miller 
“They're Peddling Filth in Our Schools” 
(May) a provoking, but highly stylized 
and hackneyed presentation of the 
pornography problem. The analysis by 
Maurice H. Reid in his “Letter to the 
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Editor” (July) was, in my opinion, ac- 
curate, to the point, and deserving of 
wider circulation. As a staff-therapist 
and director of a child guidance clinic, 
I am often asked by parents in public 
meetings: 
of pornographic 
neighborhood newsstands?” 
reply is: “Stop your husbands from 
buying it!” I have found that while 
teen-agers often read such literature, 


they seldom buy it; it is the adults who | 


do the purchasing. 

I should like very much to see an 
entire article on the subject from Mr. 
Reid, who apparently has a real grasp 
of the subject. 

William O. Johnson 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
East Wenatchee, Washington 


. The Kiwanis Magazine, for publish- 
ing the article, and Kiwanian Maurice 
H. Reid, for writing his candid and re- 
freshing answer, are to be commended. 

A rational approach to this question 
should be considered, and not the emo- 
tional, supercharged, “moral” condem- 
nation, which only seems to assuage the 
guilty, or primitive, mind... . 

Dr. Irving M. Goldberg 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Bensonhurst and Bay Ridge, 
Brooklyn, New York 


All the Men Pray 

. I have noticed in recent issues that 
some of our clubs are having a little 
difficulty with their invocation for 
weekly meetings. 

Some 17 years ago the Tulsa Kiwanis 
club was faced with this same situation. 
After a discussion of this matter at a 
board meeting, we came to the conclu- 
sion that all the members would not 
be harmed by audibly saying The Lord’s 
Prayer at least once a week .. . for 
our invocation. 

We also decided to settle for the word 
sin” rather than “trespass” in our 
unison rendition. So that all will be in 
unison, the presiding officer selects some 


“ 


member of the club as the appointed | 
leader for that meeting. He starts off | 


and we all follow the leader. 

This idea was so effective and so 
well received by the membership that 
after all these years we are still using 
this method for our invocations. 

Charles C. Toomey 
Past Governor 
Texas-Oklahoma District 


Kweens Versus Kiwaniannes 
. I am still grieved every time I note 
that Oren Arnold refers to Kiwanis 
Kweens as Kiwaniannes. Oren must be 
old enough to know that the suffix 
“anns” was added by a club whose name 
has escaped me but is about ten years 
older than Kiwanis. Why borrow it? 
Besides, every newspaper man, past 
or present, knows that the name 
“Kweens” pleases the headline writer. 
“Kiwaniannes” is impossible! 
W. C. Jarnagin 
Past Governor 
Nebraska-Iowa District 


“How can we stop this sale | 
literature from our | 
My stock | 
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Household goods, office and ex- 
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LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
“the safest distance between two points” 
: Western affiliate: 
LYON VAN LINES, Inc. 


Los Angeles, California 





FUND RAISING 


Pecan Pete sez: 


ecans 





are 
opular 


and can be sold with 


ractically no effort 


for big 





rofits 

These fancy, mam- 
moth pecan halves are 
packed in 1 Ib. cello- 
phane bags — attrac- 
tive to look at, deli- 
cious to eat, and easy 
to sell. Let us tell you 
how your club can 
make a handsome 
profit on this fund 
raising program. 


Write: 
ORANGEBURG PECAN COMPANY 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 
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VEW OFFICE OFFERS A NEW ADVENTURE FOR EVERY KIWANIAN 


Two THOUSAND KIWANIANS—an average of eight per working 
day—visit their General Office each year. Every new visitor 
is escorted on a tour of the office, at 520 North Michigan 
Avenue in Chicago: He sees the International President's 
office, with its huge lighted map showing the location of all 
Kiwanis clubs; the Board room and its giant redwood table; 
and the recently purchased mechanical files that hold his 
classification card. He walks through aisles that have nar- 
rowed over the years as Kiwanis has grown and personnel 
increased. And before he leaves, a card is sent to his club 
secretary, giving credit for an attendance make-up. 


made the office their meeting place during a recent visit to 
the city. 

It won't be long—perhaps two years—before the number 
of visitors to the General Office takes an upward leap from 
the present 2000 annually. By 1959, the Permanent Home 
Office building should be completed, and instead of a single 
rented office floor, Kiwanis will be showing a beautifully 
landscaped two-story glass and granite building of its own. 
Visitors will convene in a marble-backed reception room and 
then be ushered through the U-shaped structure to see such 
innovations as a Past President’s Room, an employee's 
lunchroom, a library, a beautiful outdoor patio and a parking 





Although most visitors come alone or with their families, 
some converge on the office in groups 
City convention, 36 Texans were conveyed about the office 
And 35 members of the Hastings, Michigan club 


in shifts 


After the Atlantic 


lot for 13 cars. 


see page 24.) 


(For more information on the new Permanent Home Office, 





RCAF TO OPEN AIR STATIONS 
ON KIDS’ DAY 

Arr Marsnatt C. R. Slemon of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force has announced that 
the RCAF will cooperate with Kiwanis 
International and the US Air Force in 
observing Kids’ Day, September 28. 
This will be the RCAF's first such par- 


ticipation in Kids’ Day, which was 





, 

Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from September 16 
through October 15 


{Oth Albuquerque, New Mexico, 


October 3 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, October 3 


sth * 
’ 
al Blue Earth, Minnesota, September 19 


Mount Gilead, Ohio, September 20 
Weiser, Idaho, September 21 
Fairmont, Minnesota, September 22 
La Habra, California, September 22 
Pontiac, Michigan, September 26 
West Point, Virginia, September 26 
Monroe, Georgia, September 27 
Burbank, California, September 28 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, 
September 29 
Smithfield, North Carolina, 
September 29 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, October 3 
Superior, Nebraska, October § 
Pipestone, Minnesota, October 10 
Ridgway, Pennsylvania, October 11 
Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, 
October 11 
Cle Elum, Washington, October 12 
Hackensack, New Jersey, October 13 


* 
0th West Bend, Wisconsin, September 26 


North St. Louis, Missouri 
September 28 

Sierra Madre, California, October 3 

Tryon, North Carolina, October 3 

South Side Norfolk, Virginia, 
October 14 











founded as a tribute to youth in 1949. 
The USAF added its support in 1953. 
Following the pattern established by 
the USAF, the RCAF will conduct 
“open house” at air stations throughout 
the Commonwealth. Last year, the 
USAF admitted curious youngsters to 
140 air bases in the US and Alaska. 
Meanwhile, more than 2000 clubs helped 
to entertain and inform 1,399,460 kids 
and raise $1,047,500 for youth work. 
Kids’ Day 1957 will have a broader 


profile in other ways. Vocational guid- 
ance committees are being asked to use 
the day to arrange tours for high school- 
age youths. Schools will be invited to 
take part by conducting the tours; local 
industry, agriculture, and the profes- 
sions will be asked to make plants, 
firms, and offices available to youths 
seeking career information. Summed 
up, Kids’ Day, which has long been a 
day of entertainment, has also begun to 
experiment in education. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built between July 15 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB 


West Huntington, West Virginia......... 
Metropolitan Modesto, California........ 
Columbia Station, Ohio.................. 
The Salt City, Hutchinson, Kansas...... 
Spring Arbor, Michigan................. 


SPONSOR 


aiveaden iene Huntington, West Virginia 
sa ack ata Greater Modesto, California 
cineneciel Grafton and Strongsville, Ohio 
FEE ITE ee Ome A Hen eke = Hutchinson, Kansas 


Jackson, Michigan 


Long Beach, New York........ Rockville Centre, Oceanside, The Five Towns (Long 
Island), and Island Park (Long Island), New York 


| oo cenkesedwedénwees 
East Bakersfield, California............. 
Bookcliff, Grand Junction, Colorado...... 


ah Ree Pleat 5° Grand Junction, Colorado 


eR I Northeast Indianapolis, Indiana 


Kern (Bakersfield), California 





CLASSIFICATION BOOKLET AN 
AID TO FINDING NEW MEMBERS 
CLuss responding to Immediate Past 
President Reed Culp’s “Manpower Chal- 
lenge” have a booklet in their posses- 
sion that can help immeasurably in 
their quest for new members. The 
Classification and Membership Plan lists 
1300 occupations from which prospec- 
tive members can be chosen. 

Under the classification “Law,” for 
instance, the following categories are 
given: Attorney-at-Law, Corporation 
Attorney, Patent Attorney, State At- 
torney, Counselor-at-Law, Corporation 
Counselor, Sales Counselor, Traffic 
Counselor, Criminal Law, Estate Inves- 
tigator, Estate Manager, Income Tax 
Specialist, and Judiciary. The Bylaws 
provide that a club can enlist two mem- 


bers from each of these categories, or 
other categories as are warranted. 
Rather than a liability—as the classi- 
fication system has sometimes been re- 
garded—this book shows how it can be 
used as an asset. And the booklet is by 
no means intended as a conclusive list. 

Clubs that do not have the Classifi- 
cation and Membership Plan booklet 
may obtain one or more copies by writ- 
ing to the General Office. 





DAVID, THE KING 

It was TO BE “Dillehay Night” at the 
Mount Morris, Illinois club, but Ki- 
wanian Dave Dillehay, the village clerk, 
was not content with being guest of 
honor. Eager to show his appreciation to 
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the club officers for their thoughtful- 
ness, he wrote to the General Office and 
ordered ten “This Kiwanians Believe” 
plaques. 

The plaques were sent, but by return 
mail came another letter from Dave ask- 
ing for 30 more. “I am so pleased with 
them,” he explained, “I would like to 
give them to all of those present at 
Dillehay Night.” 

Again plaques were sent, and again 
came a letter from Dave. “Dillehay 


Night was a success,” he noted, “and | 
the plaques were well liked by all who 


received them. In fact, so well liked, I 
want one for each member.” He ordered 
another 25. 


The plaques went out, along with | 


a letter of congratulations to Dave for 
his “exceptional evidence of Kiwanis 
interest and loyalty.” The question, 


“How is a village clerk able to afford 


65 plaques at approximately one dollar 
a plaque?” was, of course, not asked. 
Nevertheless, in his final letter, the 
philanthropist gave an answer: 
“T financed all this from my ‘Have 
Fun Fund.’ In addition to my salary as 
village clerk and collector of water 


and sewer rentals, I do accounting and | 


income tax returns. One-half of the 





The 


Amazing Story of 
KIWANIS DATES 


. was truly one of the highlights of the 
Fund-Raising Clinic at the International 


Convention. 


Again, hundreds of clubs were inter- 
ested in the many attractive features 
of this sensational “All Kiwanis” fund- 
raising plan. Here are just a few. . . 


(a) No initial investment needed. No risk of 
club funds involved. 


(b) Strictly an “All Kiwanis” project, as KI- 
WANIS DATES are available only through 
Kiwanis clubs 


(c) Newspaper ad mat service available with- 
out cost to your club. 


(d) Proven sales helps assures success of your 
project. 







Send NOW — TODAY 
—for full details. Get 
the facts and see how 
easy KIWANIS DATES 
can solve your fund- 
raising problems. 


16 mm. KIWANIS DATE FILM 


money I make from outside my salary 
and believe me, 





goes into this fund, 1 / 
I have fun in making folks happy with “wanis Dates are Swe em a Ge acne is of eon =f) 
ifte fin: ~ . i . hee ap r . | i \\ 
gifts financed fr om this fund. Flowers “alse Youve he pe Plan to use it soon. No cost, or obligation, ay 
for the hospitalized, corsages for birth- Deseruias aridel ’ p>) ©; 
“serving Kids! of course. 
(Dave is 


days and St. Patrick’s Day 
a confirmed Irishman, and on Dillehay 
Night everyone wore green), gift cer- 
tificates for students making the honor 
roll, starting a savings account for new- 
born boys and girls and our new 
churches now under construction. 

“I do all this because my Irish Dad 
always admonished me never to pass up 
an opportunity 
someone, and after you do it, forget it. 
But don’t ever forget it when someone 
does something for you. 

“Besides, all the above helps keep 
a 68-year-old guy young.” 





AIR FORCE GROUP CITES 
KIWANIS AND A KIWANIAN 

A CrraTion oF Honor has been awarded 
Kiwanis International by the Air Force 


Association at its National Conference | 


in Washington, D.C. The citation, which 
pays tribute to Kiwanis “for outstand- 
ing contributions to the advancement of 
airpower in the interest of National 
Security and World Peace,” was re- 
ceived by Past International President 


Claude B. Hellmann on behalf of In- 


ternational President Park Arnold. 

Also accepting an honor award was 
Bob Anderson, president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Mesa, Arizona (see The Kiwanis 
Magazine, March 1957, page 9). Bob is 
an Air Force master sergeant whom the 
AFA said performed the best public re- 
lations job as a member of the Air 
Force. 

Claude Hellmann, who sat next to 
Bob at the award dinner, said, “This 
Anderson is a fire-ball . . . built two 
clubs in Arizona and is thoroughly en- 
thused about Kiwanis.” THE END 
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to do something for | 








HUNDREDS A 2 


Ae 


OF IDEAS «< 


BRONZE: 
PLAQUES 


ee illustrated brochure shows 
dreds of original ideas for 
¥ priced solid -bronze 
1ame plates, awards, 
nia honor rolls. me- 
ials, markers 





Write for FREE 
Brochure A 

For trophy, medal, 

cup ideas ask for | 

Brochure B. | 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO.. INC 
Dept. 42 e@ 150 West 22 St., New York 11 


reasonabl 
plaques— 








PATENTS 





Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave,, Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 


Office. 














AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, | 
with Club name ad- 
ded, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 


6*-12, each $2.50 
13-23, each... $2.00 
24-47, each $1.75 


48 or more, each. $1.50 


* Minimum quantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 





Ri RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 









Ay, 
KIWANIS CLUB, P. 0. Box 813 oey 


Santa Monica, California », 








100% PROFIT 
Fund Raising Plan! 


PACKER’S 


Charm Soap 
PROFIT PLAN 


Famous Charm Soap has already 
proved its value as a fund raiser 
for hundreds of Kiwanis Clubs. This 
pleasantly scented, fine quality soap 
contains hexachlorophene to guard 
against odors — users like it imme- 
diately — and add to your club’s 
profits through continuous reorders. 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: 





Your club sells each box for..................$1.00 
RS See ere itiocticeasl a 
FOR A PROFIT OF 100%!..................... 50 


For complete information and free 
sample, write today! 


PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC. 
KS, Mystic, Conn: 





Dept. 
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CLUB CLINIC 





— 








Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


0. In a recent Club Clinic it was 
stated that a member can be given 
attendance credit for attending a di- 
visional meeting only if attendance at 
the divisional meeting made it impossi- 
ble for him to attend the meeting of 
his own club at the same hour. Our 
division holds quarterly meetings. One 
of the clubs acts as host for each meet- 
ing. In no instance has the host club 
held one of these division meetings at 
the day and hour of that club’s regu- 
lar weekly meeting. Therefore: (1) 
Can attendance at such a divisional 
meeting be used as credit for a missed 
club meeting if the two meetings do 
not conflict? (2) If four or more mem- 
bers from one club are present at such 
a divisional meeting, can the club take 
credit for an inter-club meeting? 


A. Answering your first question, if the 
host club abandons its meeting at the 
regular time and place and substitutes 
the divisional meeting for its regular 
meeting, this could be construed as the 
meeting of the host club and attendance 
credit could be granted even though 
there was no time conflict between the 
divisional meeting and the club meeting. 
(2) If the divisional meeting is the only 
meeting held by the host club during 
that week and is considered by the club 
as its meeting for the week, a club 
having four or more members at the 
divisional meeting could receive credit 
for an inter-club meeting. 

If the host club held its regular meet- 
ing during the week, in addition to the 
divisional meeting, attendance at the 
divisional meeting would not give credit 
for an inter-club meeting, nor would a 
member be entitled to an attendance 
make-up unless there was a _ conflict 
between the two meetings that made it 
necessary for the member to miss his 
own meeting in order to attend the di- 
visional meeting. 


Q. We have a problem in our club 
with a few members who make it a 
practice to leave just as the speaker is 
introduced. The matter has _ been 
cussed and discussed by our board. Is 
there a solution? 


A. A man who takes time and thought 
to fill a speaking engagement before a 
Kiwanis club is entitled to every cour- 
tesy. Members who leave as the speak- 
er is introduced apparently do not 
realize how rude their action is. Our 
suggestion is that this matter be dis- 
cussed at an open meeting of your club 
and that members who find it necessary 


to leave before the time of adjournment 
make their way to the head table so that 
they can be introduced to the speaker 
and personally apologize in advance for 
having to leave early. The speaker will 
understand the explanation and appre- 
ciate the courtesy of these members. 
Clubs that have tried this method re- 
port that it has acted as a deterrent on 
any members who habitually left as 
soon as they ate. 


Q. A note following Article VII, Sec- 
tion 3 of the Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws states that a board of directors 
may be divided into two or more 
classes with the directors in each class 
serving for a term of more than one 
year. What advantage has this plan? 


A. It provides continuity which is miss- 
ing when a new slate of officers and 
elected directors takes over on January 
1 each year. Some clubs elect their di- 
rectors for two-year terms with four 
being elected in even-numbered years 
and three in odd-numbered years. 
Other clubs increase the number of di- 
rectors to nine, electing three each year 
for a three-year term. 

Two copies of the amendment to the 
bylaws setting up this procedure 
should be signed by the president and 
secretary, giving the date of adoption. 
Both copies should be forwarded to the 
General Office for approval. 


Q. How long must a member be in at- 
tendance at a club meeting to receive 
credit for attendance at the meeting? 
I do not find anything in the bylaws 
with reference to this. 


A. This is covered by the Official At- 
tendance Rules, which provide that 
credit for attendance shall not be 
granted unless a member is present for 
at least 60 per cent of the time sched- 
uled for a meeting. 


Q. When I took over the presidency 
of our club this year, I was disturbed 
by the large percentage of privileged 
members in the club. My board of di- 
rectors is opposed to doing anything 
about this. How can we reduce the 
number of privileged members? 


A. The International Board of Trustees 
recommends that each club review its 
list of privileged members once every 
six months and transfer to active mem- 
bership those men who no longer have 
a good reason for being excused from 
attendance requirements. 
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EDITORIAL 








By ERIC SEVAREID 





I. THE foggy and ominous fal! of 1948, 
this reporter flew into Berlin on a load of tarpaper 
via the life-saving “airlift” that my ingenious 
countrymen had designed to break the Russian 
blockade of that vast and ruined city. 

In the “American House” the next 
night, I saw rows and rows of ragged Germans of 
all ages poring over the books organized there by 
American officials. These Berliners were only 
about half-fed, half-warm, but they were satisfy- 
ing what was clearly an overpowering thirst for 
universal knowledge, the new insights to world 
affairs that they had been denied throughout the 
Nazi rule and the ruin of their war. 

I never forgot that sight. I have never 
ceased to think since then that of all the means we 
use to bring information or “propaganda” to the 
rest of the world, books are the most important 
and lasting influence. Some may challenge this, 
but I will say here why I think so and why, there- 
fore, I think the “American Bookshelf,” now 
advocated by Kiwanis International as a worthy 
project for its clubs, is a superb idea. 

I am a bit skeptical about some of our 
official techniques and aims in propagating our 
affairs, our events, and our views to other peoples 
of the world. I fail to see much good, for example, 
in daily radio broadcasts to already free countries; 
their people already follow the news and few of 
them listen to short-wave broadcasts. It is a dif- 
ferent story in suppressed and satellite nations, 
but here again, broadcasts on American policy, 
as distinct from the straight news, are effective 
chiefly as they are consistently related to our 
foreign policy acts. There has by no means always 
been such a consistent relationship. 

For some foreign countries—some of 
the underdeveloped nations of southeast Asia, for 
example—I would like to see the American in- 
fluence directed more at the intellectual and what 
there is of the middle classes. The moral allegiance 
of such people is more immediately important 
than that of the illiterate masses. The latter will 
be more deeply influenced by their own literate 
classes than by our remote “propaganda,” anyway. 
We can’t really lead any backward people into the 
20th century; we can only show their own leaders 
and potential leaders—present students, for ex- 
ample—how they may do it for themselves. 

Even in Russia the new stirrings, the 
current restlessness for greater freedoms, the ob- 
vious boredom with stale and repetitious official 
dogmas of the ideology are centered among the 
university students and the new managerial and 
professional classes, not among the peasants. 
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Chief Washington Correspondent, CBS News 


GIVE THEM BOOKS 





Books are the key, books and the 
bringing here of as many young students as we 
possibly can. For both means are of lasting impress. 
A Pakistani student, for example, after many 
months of normal American life, is apt to be 
saturated in new concepts, apt to carry back, not 
only technical knowledge, but a sense of America 
that his countrymen cannot possibly get through 
broadcasts or films or exhibits. It is essentially 
the same with readers of books. They dwell long 
enough in the author’s mind and spirit for some- 
thing to happen in their own. No one can possibly 
overestimate Britain’s permament gain from the 
system of Rhodes scholarships to Oxford and the 
teaching of English literature and constitutional 
history in hundreds of American colleges. 

But let us be clear, and therefore 
humble, about what we seek to do. We are not 
really trying to “sell” the American “way of life.” 
We are dealing with hundreds of millions of 
human beings, questing, yearning, often rebelling, 
in an historical upheaval, not with faceless digits 
in a market for breakfast food. They don’t want 
the specifically American way of life, anyway; 
they want to develop their own way of life, suited 
to their own needs, their own culture that they 
cherish just as much as we cherish ours. And we 
want them to reorganize their own way of life 
along the path of democracy, free teaching, free 
economic enterprise, if possible, and individual 
dignity. We have developed these principles to a 
high order of society, but we did not invent them. 
To pretend we have a copyright on them is only 
offensive to intelligent foreigners. 

Let them immerse themselves in the 
same books we press on our own children; the 
books, not only on Jefferson, but on Plato; not only 
on the Wright brothers, but on Leonardo da Vinci, 
who guessed at the principles of flight; not only on 
our magnificent hospitals, but on Pasteur of France. 
The list is endless. The principle is universal. The 
free quest for learning, protected long enough, has 
a better chance than not of bringing any people 
to the same conclusions—that free individual life 
in the democratic political and economic system is 
the real revolution of the modern era and that 
communism is merely, in trick disguise, the same 
tyranny men have fought to get out of at least 
since Magna Carta, as ugly as death, as old and 
weary as sin. 

In this effort there simply is no, sub- 
stitute for the books—and I speak as one who has 
tried every means of communication available 
today, except sky-writing and carrier pigeons. Ev- 
erything else has its place, but the book is basic. 
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Illustrated by Fred Steffen 


Complex as the mental health problem is, the first step toward 


solution is relatively simple: 


more 


elinies, hospitals, doctors, 


and drugs are needed to treat an increasing number of sick people. 


B™ A. seemed to have every- 
thing a man could want: a 
lovely wife, three handsome chil- 
dren, a beautiful home, good health, 
that yielded him 
$35,000 a year. Only 37, he was a 
rising civic leader who had been 
appointed to two important commis- 
sions by the state governor. 

If ever a man had everything, we 
often said, Bill A. had it. Not that 
anyone begrudged it to him. I had 
known Bill in college, and no one 
had been poorer or had worked 
harder. He had made it by him- 
self. 

Almost two years ago, however, 
signs of change began to appear in 
Bill. Always the friendliest of per- 
sons, he began snapping at asso- 
ciates and friends, sometimes even 
passing them on the street without 
speaking. People summed it up 
simply as: “Bill’s got the big head.” 
In business he became highly sus- 
picious of people with whom he had 
dealt for years, and constantly com- 
plained: “They’re all trying to 
chisel me.” 

At home, things were even worse. 
A previously devoted father, Bill 
had taken to bitterly chastizing his 
children, unfairly punishing them 
for suspected wrongs. Towards his 
wife he was even worse, often awak- 
ing her in the middle of the night to 
accuse her of “not loving him” and 
other faults. His drinking increased, 
too; he would hold up dinner to 
throw down two or three extra 
martinis. In short, Bill’s career and 


and a_ business 


By JOE MILLER 


were plunging, for 


towards a 


his marriage 
some unknown 
breakup. 

Finally, at the urging of his wife, 
who deeply loved him, Bill con- 
sented to see a psychiatrist. For- 
tunately the psychiatrist was ex- 
tremely competent and soon got to 
the seat of his problem. 

Bill, it turned out, had been suf- 
fering from anxieties that were 
firmly rooted in his _ poverty- 
stricken childhood. In the ten post- 
war years since his US Navy dis- 
charge, he had worked so hard to 
attain success that these neurotic 
anxieties lay dormant within him. 
But then, when at last he was seated 
atop the heap, the fear that it would 
all be “taken away from him” (as 
it once had from his father) began 
eating at him like a cancer. And 
this unknown anxiety was destroy- 
ing his capacity for normal, happy 
living. 

Bill was intelligent enough to 
understand his problem (which I 
have, for space reasons, simplified 
here). With psychiatric aid, he was 
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able to make a complete comeback 
and is, once again, his “old self.” In 
fact, his experience has made him a 
wiser and more understanding per- 
son 

This long case history is told here 
for three reasons. One, it illus- 
trates how universal mental illness 
can be. Bill A. had outwardly ap- 
peared to be a completely balanced 
person, as do many other people 
with mental problems in all walks of 
life 

Two, it shows that it is impossible 
to tell just when mental illness, most 
baffling of all diseases, may strike. 
Bill A. was afflicted at the peak of 
his SUCCESS 

Three, it demonstrates what many 
experts have long known: | that 
many forms of mental illness can be 
effectively cured, .if treatment is 
available. Bill's recovery was re- 
markably rapid, thanks to competent 
psychiatric help and his own will- 
ingness to be helped 

But by far the greater majority of 
the 10,000,000 Americans who are 
suffering from some form of mental 
illness are not as fortunate. A suc- 
cessful recovery, like that of Bill 
A’s, is but a small drop in the great 
sea of mental derangement. Just 
consider these recent findings: 
> A Columbia University study re- 
ported that ten per cent of all 
public-school children in the US are 
emotionally disturbed and need 
mental guidance. But the greater 
majority of the schools, the study 
explained, lack personnel and facil- 
ities to aid these disturbed children 
> Dr. Robert H. Felix, director of 
the National Institute of Mental 
Health, has told Congress that: 
if birth rate, incidence of mental 
illness, and cost of hospitalizing the 
mentally ill remain constant, each 
year’s crop of new babies will cost 
taxpayers $800 million before they 
die 
> A recent survey turned up these 
frightening statistics: 1) More per- 
sons are being hospitalized by men- 
tal illness than by all other diseases 
combined; 2) more than half of all 
hospital beds are now occupied by 
the mentally ill; and 3) one out of 
every ten Americans will at some 
time be hospitalized for severe men- 
tal illness until the disease is con- 
quered 

The above items could be con- 
tinued here indefinitely, but these 


will suffice to suggest the staggering 
nature of the task that faces us. 
What is being done about mental 
illness? While there have been cer- 
tain encouraging signs: of progress 
in recent years, the over-all record 
is far from encouraging. While re- 
forms have succeeded to some de- 
gree in bettering the lot of those 
afflicted with mental ills, the greater 
task of accumulating a storehouse 
of scientific knowledge and a large 
corps of practitioners capable of 
dispensing it, still lies ahead of us. 
These recent developments offer 
a suggestion of how little has been 
done to attack our number one 
health problem: 
> The American Psychiatric Associ- 
ation, after inspecting more than 
100 state mental hospitals, revealed 
that not one state hospital inspected 
had met its minimum standards. 
Dr. Kenneth Appel, then APA 
president, said: “There are snake 
pits, more than have been written 
about... .” 
> The Council on Mental Health of 
the American Medical Association 
has declared that a total of 840 addi- 
tional mental health clinics are 
needed throughout the country. The 
AMA's Dr. Leo Bartemeier has told 
Congress: “This [the shortage of 
clinics] is a very dangerous situa- 
tion—thousands of upset, emotion- 
ally troubled people are capable of 
all sorts of antisocial activities ... 
while waiting for treatment.” 
> The Midwestern Governors’ Con- 
ference on Mental Health has 
learned, after ordering surveys of 
the mental health needs of the ten 
Midwest states, that: To meet 
minimum standards, their states 
would need a total of 19,396 addi- 
tional psychiatrists, psychologists, 
nurses, and aides. 
> The national shortage of psychia- 
trists has been estimated at between 
12,000 and 15,000. Out of every ten 
patients in mental hospitals, only 
two are receiving any form of psy- 
chiatric care. The Council of State 
Governments, analyzing the situa- 
tion, points out that there is only 
one psychiatrist for every 311 pa- 
tients in all state mental hospitals. 
Reported the Council: “In most 
cases the psychiatrist can only pro- 
vide 15 minutes of treatment a 
month to each patient in his care.” 
>» Congress has doubled its appro- 
priation to the National Institute 


for Mental Health for research, 
training, and services from $18 mil- 
lion in 1956 to $35 million in 1957. 
Nevertheless, even $35 million is but 
an aspirin dose when compared to 
the more than $1 billion spent each 
year for care of the mentally ill 
with public funds. 

All these related developments 
indicate the desperate need for what 
Dr. Jonas Salk has called a “crash 
program to defeat mental illness.” 
But can it be done? The evidence 
clearly suggests that our current 
high percentage and cost of mental 
illness can be sharply reduced. Two 
recent advances in knowledge have 
demonstrated the possibility of a 
double “breakthrough” against men- 
tal illness—the first through im- 
proved psychiatric treatment and 
the second through medication with 
new drugs. 


The Drugs In the entire history 
of medicine’s war against mental 
illness, no development has been 
more significant than the recent ap- 
plication of new drugs to help men- 
tal patients. Says Mike Gorman, 
executive director of The National 
Committee Against Mental Illness, 
Inc.: “The drugs offer the hope that 
mental-illness cures can be provided 
that are within the economic reach 
of all persons.” 

Yet the drugs themselves are not 
new. For centuries India’s herb 
doctors have been quieting the men- 
tally distressed by having them chew 
Rauwolfia serpentina, a plant known 
as snakeroot. A few years ago, 
doctors discovered that drugs made 
from snakeroot are effective against 
high blood pressure and produce 
great calm. This led doctors in Bos- 
ton to try the new drug, called re- 
serpine, on the mentally ill. It 
turned out to be surprisingly effec- 
tive—principally in reducing the 
chronic anxiety that attends such 
illness, and thus making the person 
much better able to respond to 
therapy. Another drug, chlorpro- 
mazine, also produced similar re- 
sults. 

The initial full-scale use of both 
drugs has resulted in such encour- 
aging recoveries that New York 
state, for example, predicts that the 
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drugs will permit 25 per cent of its 
mental patients to, be discharged 
within two years. “These drugs,” 
says Dr. Nathan Kline, research di- 
rector of New York’s Rockland State 
Hospital, “show promise of revolu- 
tionizing the treatment of mental 
disease.” Use of reserpine on se- 
verely disturbed patients at the 
Modesto State Hospital in California 
produced “marked improvement” in 
80 per cent of all cases—and 28 
recoveries. 

Yet the application of these re- 
markable new drugs is being limited 
in some cases because of shortages 
of psychiatric personnel to ad- 
minister them. Fewer than 500 
psychiatrists a year are being grad- 
uated from our nation’s medical 
schools to meet the shortage, which 
is resulting in many patients being 
kept mentally ill. More personnel 
is needed to properly administer the 
drugs in many areas. 

In any case, the striking effects of 
the drugs on the mental patient have 
revived an old suspicion of Sigmund 
Freud’s—that insanity causes might 
be biological as well as_ psychic. 
Today many scientists, convinced 
that mental disturbances must in- 
volve an imbalance of the brain’s 
chemistry, are pushing research to- 
wards studies of other drugs, roots, 
and hormones. 

The revelations of what the new 
drugs can do for mental patients 
indicate that the threshold scarcely 
has been crossed in this entire field. 
The end result conceivably could be 
the discovery of a vaccine that 
would be as effective on most mental 
cases as is Dr. Salk’s discovery in 
preventing polio. 








improved Psychiatric Methods 
Even without the new drugs, how- 


ever, certain pilot projects have 
shown that great strides can be made 
against mental illness. This has 
been demonstrated at Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital and at Topeka, 
Kansas, where doctors Will and Karl 
Menninger have done such notable 
pioneering in the whole field. 

At Topeka the psychiatric staffs 
of three different hospitals—the 
Menninger Foundation, the state 
mental hospital, and the Veterans 
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Administration hospital—all are 
pooled as a single training staff. 
They are now training more than 
100 new psychiatrists, and there is 
one psychiatric worker for every 2.2 
patients. Result: The number of 
bed patients in Kansas is declining 
by seven per cent while the national 
average is increasing by 15 per cent. 

“About 80 per cent of those who 
today enter the state mental hos- 
pital for the first time will get well 
enough to leave here,” says Dr. Karl 
Menninger. “And I think we're go- 
ing to push that figure even higher.” 

How do they do it? Very simple. 
Topeka simply has an adequate 
number of psychiatrists intensively 
applying new research knowledge to 
the treatment of patients. It involves 
nothing more complex than that. 

At Boston’s Psychopathic Hospital, 
success again has been achieved by 
an adequate staff—30 psychiatric 
doctors to 130 patients. But the 
hospital’s 80 per cent release rate 
also is due to a new approach to 
treatment, which eliminates all the 
traditional symbols that stigmatize 
the insane—straight jackets, barred 
locks and doors. Its patients are 
treated in every way as if they were 
normal. And, after they are dis- 
charged, the greater majority of 
them take up normal, productive 
lives; only 15 per cent return. 

Another major development is the 
introduction of group psychotherapy, 
in which several people with mental 
problems meet regularly with a psy- 
choanalyst. This method, which is 
spreading rapidly, has increased the 
speed of cures in many cases. 

“Group psychoanalysis,” says Dr. 
Hugh Mullan, president of the 
American Group Psychotherapy As- 
sociation, “is, I believe, a major ad- 
vance as a therapeutic method. Be- 
yond that, it enables the limited 
number of psychoanalysts to help 
more people. It also reduces the 
cost from 30 to 50 per cent.” 

All these advancements demon- 
strate the need for making an all- 
out “crash” campaign against our 
number one health problem. Before 
this can be accomplished, the public 
will have to know the facts. One of 
the greatest problems today is the 
lack of public knowledge about 
mental illness. Says Dr. Winfred 
Overholser of St. Elizabeth’s Mental 
Hospital, Washington, D.C.: “There 
are more delusions among the public 
about mental illness than any other 
one thing.” 

Dr. Overholser, former American 
Psychiatric Association president, 
has put his finger on one area in 





which every individual Kiwanian 
can help: dissemination of the facts 
about mental illness. Too many 
people today are scared of mental 
illness and treat it with an ostrich- 
like attitude. They fear that there 
is no cure for insanity and mental 
breakdowns, and that those who 
have them are a danger to those who 
don’t. 

What are the facts? The follow- 
ing questions are the most commonly 
asked about mental illness. The an- 
swers have been gathered from 
leading mental health authorities. 
By understanding and circulating 
them, anyone can help in the cam- 
paign to eradicate the epidemic of 
mental illness. 


Q. Exactly what is mental illness? 


A. It is a disturbance of the mind 
and of the emotions. It can be mild 
enough to be easily lived with, or so 
severe that it is totally disabling. 
There are three main categories of 
mental ills: the psychoses, _ the 
neuroses, and the personality dis- 
orders. 


Q. What 


of these? 


factors distinquish each 


A. A psychotic person has severe 
mood disturbances. Either his 
thoughts, feelings, or behavior 
change drastically; or he withdraws 
from reality; or he has persistent 
delusions and hallucinations. The 
common psychoses are schizophrenia, 
manic-depression, and _ paranoia. 
Schizophrenia (split-personality) ac- 
counts for more than half of mental 
patients. 

The neurotic, like the psychotic 
thinks, feels, or acts in a manner 
but without losing contact with 
unrelated to real-life circumstances, 
reality. The neurotic is aware of his 
environment while inwardly dis- 
turbed, e.g. Bill A. 

Personality disorders are emotional 
disturbances manifested in behavior 
like drug addiction, chronic alcohol- 
ism, and delinquency, or in physical 
illnesses such as hypertension and 
peptic ulcers. 


Q. What causes mental illness? 


A. Whether mental illness results 
from organic disturbances or whether 
they are directly traceable to the 
individual’s life history and experi- 
ence was, for years, the central ques- 
tion of research in the field. Now, 
however, the generally accepted 
answer is “multiple causation,” which 
combines the two above views. En- 
vironment, it is said, may contribute 
to psychic disturbances, but prob- 
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ably only in those who are sus- 


ceptible to mental illness. 


Q. Is mental illness increasing? 


A. The tensions caused by our 
atom-age civilization have made 
this a tempting theory. But it isn’t 
supported by the known facts. Al- 


most 25 years ago two small cities in 
Maryland and Tennessee studied the 
prevalence of mental illness among 
their citizens. Both concluded that 
about six in every 100 persons had 
some mental problems. Today, ac- 
cording to the National Mental 
Health Committee, the figure still is 
about six in every 100 

Dr. Winfred Overholser says that 
a study in Massachusetts indicated 
that over a period of 100 years there 
no substantial change in 
mental-illness pa- 
The big 
increase has come in people over 50. 
Today US mental hospitals house 20 
per cent more patients than a decade 


has been 
the number of 


tients between 20 and 50 


ago, in part because there are more 
old people to get mentally sick. 


Q. Why should older people be 
more susceptible to mental illness? 
A. The main reason is believed to 


be physical. Says Dr. Overholser: 
“A primary cause is hardening of 
the arteries and the general physical 
deterioration that goes along with 
advancing years. So, you have an 


organic basis for it.” 


Q. What kind of individual usually 


avoids mental illness? 


A. According to the National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health, you are 
probably mentally healthy if you 
can honestly answer yes to most of 
the following questions: 

Do you enjoy life, have self- 
respect? Can you take disappoint- 
ment? Can you control anger? Are 
you normally free of guilt feelings? 

Do you like and trust others? Do 
you consider their interests and yet 
not let them “push you around”? 
Can you accept responsibility, make 
decisions? Can plan for the 
future without fearing it? 


seek 


you 


Q. Who should 


psychiatric 
help: 


A. Many people considered “eccen- 
tric” live out their lives unconcerned 
with the need for making themselves 
over through psychiatry. Eccentric 
or not, they may be well-adjusted 
to life. It is only when a person has 
actual difficulty functioning in his 
life, through mental or emotional 
disturbance, that the psychiatric 


doctor steps in—or should step in. 


Many disturbed people seem on the 
surface to be far more normal than 
others who are healthy. 

It is no longer considered odd, or 
an evidence of moral weakness, to 
go to a psychiatrist. Too many of 
us need them. 


Q. What are the signs that indicate 
an outbreak of mental trouble? 


A. There are many symptoms, such 
as unexplained outbreaks of anger 
and fear (the case of Bill A. again), 
and, of course, the old-fashioned 
“nervous breakdown.” But prob- 
ably the most serious sign occurs 
when a person loses his zest for life, 
becomes blue and withdrawn, loses 
his interest in his job, his family, 
and his appetite, and suffers from 
insomnia. He should seek help im- 
mediately. 


Q. Do mental illnesses usually get 
progressively worse? 


A. This notion is one of the biggest 
canards in this field. Actually, most 
neurotics—people with despair, fears 
and other anxieties—are not in dan- 
ger of becoming psychotic or of end- 
ing up in a mental hospital. Most 
of them simply need insight into 
their problem and reassurance. 

Of those admitted to mental hos- 


pitals, the majority have a good 
chance for recovery. Nine New 
Jersey hospitals recently reported 


that 82 per cent of all patients dis- 
charged were sent home within a 
year. And, even in the more diffi- 
cult cases (schizophrenia partic- 
ularly), the chances of full or partial 
recovery have doubled in recent 
years, thanks to the new discoveries. 

Says Dr. Karl Menninger, the 
famous Kansas psychiatrist: 

“Of all the diseases that confront 
mankind, mental illness is the most 
hopeful of recovery. Given proper 
treatment in time, up to 70 per cent 
of all the patients could be dis- 
charged as improved or recovered 
within a year.” 


Q. Do mental patients 
once they're cured? 


stay well 


A. Some years ago it was reliably 
reported that, of all the people dis- 
charged from mental hospitals, close 
to one-third would be back within a 
year. Now, according to studies 
made by the Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital and other institutions, this 
figure has been cut by more than 
50 per cent. However, authorities 
do point out that there is need for 
long-term studies on patients for 
years after they leave the hospital. 

The outlook for anyone who has 


been mentally sick pivots on two 
factors: the job he gets and the at- 
titude of his family. His recovery 
hinges on developing confidence and 
self-respect. A study sponsored by 
the National Association for Mental 
Health finds that ex-mental patients 
work as efficiently and responsibly 
as anyone else: Two thousand ex- 
patients worked at 300 kinds of jobs, 
from practicing medicine and engi- 
neering to clerking and _ teaching 
school. 

As for the second vital factor, the 
attitude of the family, Dr. Alfred M. 
Stanley of New York’s Rockland 
State Hospital, says a recovered 
patient should be treated exactly the 
same as someone who has been in 
the hospital with a _ broken leg. 
Trouble looms when the family or 
friends feel that anyone who has 
been through mental illness must be 
queer and is not to be trusted. 


Q. What is the over-all direct cost 
of mental illness? 


A. The National Mental Health 
Committee has estimated that it an- 
nually costs $3,549,641,274 in the US. 
The cost to the US Veterans Ad- 
ministration alone is $644 million 
a year. 


Q. What can I do to help solve the 
problem? 


A. Start by understanding that 
mental sickness is a disease, the 
same as cancer or polio. Then find 
out if your community and state 
have adequate mental health facil- 
ities. If not, perhaps you can find 
out why through your local Kiwanis 
club, and also stimulate constructive 
action. 

The need for a strong nationwide 
citizens movement originating from 
every community—which can be 
spearheaded by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional—is imperative. And it can be 
an effective force. During the 19th 
century the crusade of just one 
woman, Dorothea Lynde Dix, re- 
sulted in the establishment of more 
than 30 US mental hospitals. An 
organization of 250,000 civic leaders 
has the potential strength to unleash 
a “crash” campaign against this 
scourge. 

But it will not be an easy job. 
The conquering of mental illness 
will be perhaps an even tougher 


task than achieving victory over 
cancer. Yet the hope that it can be 
done—as vividly demonstrated in 





Topeka, Boston, Modesto, and New 
York—is there if we will harness our 
hearts and heads to this exigent 
cause, THE END 
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COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 





Misseuri’s Don Faurot 
coached winning football 
teams for years 


without buying tackles. 


QO SEPTEMBER 28, 1957 the Uni- 
sity of Missouri will open its 
home football season against the 
University of Arizona—scarcely an 
earth-shaking event in the sporting 
world. Yet, there will be a quiet 
sideshow that day in Columbia, 
Missouri which merits more than a 
passing measure of attention. 

On the surface, everything will ap- 


frequently provided the coaching 
profession an example of integrity 
that it sorely needed. 

If he chooses to look back—which 
is doubtful since his mind seldom 
works that way—Faurot can dwell 
on a tremendously successful coach- 
ing career. His major objective was 
not so much winning football games 
as making solid citizens out of the 
boys with whom he worked—a plati- 


Instead. he relied on 


ingenuity, and became 


nventor 


By JOSEPH N. BELL 


pear much as it has at Missouri 
openers for half a century. The turf 
will be green and sparkling, as it 
always is before cleats first violate it. 
The grandstands, which climb de- 
liberately up the side of the hills that 
form the graceful flanks of the Mis- 
souri stadium, will be warm and 
sundrenched—and not too thickly 
populated. The Missouri squad will 
be clad in their familiar gold shirts 
and helmets. To a casual visitor, 
here is a routine Missouri season 
opener. But not quite. 

Sitting in the stands for the first 
time in 28 years will be a lean, jut- 
jawed, soft-spoken Kiwanian who 
has probably contributed as much to 
football as any man alive today— 
and in the process put Missouri on 
the football map. The man is Don 
Faurot—inventor of the Split-T for- 
mation, tutor of some of the nation’s 
leading coaches, superlative gridiron 
tactician and—most important of all 
—a thoroughly honest guy who has 


tude which would sound downright 
corny about anyone but Faurot. | 
Such a philosophy is not too popular 
nor too prevalent today among either 
coaches or alumni. Yet Faurot 
achieved this objective consistently 
—and won a sizeable number of foot- 
ball games en route. In games won 
and lost, his record wasn’t spectac- 
ular—164 victories against 92 losses 
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and 13 ties. The remarkable thing 
is that much of this record was com- 
piled with low-pressure tactics in a 
high-pressure business against major 
opposition that was pulling out all 
the stops to win football games. 

Faurot was a great improviser as 
a coach. He had to be. In many 
cases, his improvising had to sub- 
titute for talent. Sometimes it did 
quite well—and sometimes it didn’t. 
When it didn’t, the wolves would 
howl just as loud at Faurot as at any 
other coach. But Don’s stature and 
the almost frenetic loyalty of his 
players enabled him to survive these 
hassle What they did to his spirit, 
no one will ever know 

Faurot’s first improvising at Mis- 
ouri was done with a portly, tow- 
headed kid named Paul Christman— 
who moved around with a labored 
sort of stately dignity that looked 
very little like an All-American 
football player. But Christman could 
pass with remarkable skill, throwing 
a light, fluttery ball that was easy to 
handle. Faurot built a team and a 
whole offense around Christman, and 
Missouri suddenly became a football 
power in the late ‘30's 

After Christman’s departure, even- 
tually to play with the Chicago 
Cardinals, Faurot was bequeathed in 
turn two other talented backs named 
Bob Steuber and Harry Ice. Unlike 
Christman, these two lads were fleet- 
much as 
Faurot 
making 


footed runners and not 
passers Still 

searched for a 
maximum use of this backfield speed 
runners 


improvising, 
means ol 
while still providing his 
maximum deception His solution 
was the famous Split-T—which sim- 
ply gave the quarterback (playing 
under center as in the conventional 
T) the option of running or passing 
himself, handing off to the fullback 
driving into the line, or pitching out 
to either halfback. Thus all the 
backs were under a full head of 
steam when they received the ball, 
and this jump—plus their natural 
speed—made All-Americans out of 
Steuber and Ice. It also made Mis- 
souri—for years before Christman 
the patsy of the Big Six—a major 
football power 

During those golden years of Mis- 
souri football, Faurot’s teams played 
in four bowl games, in 1939, °41, °48, 
and ‘49. Then the recession set in. 
Faurot’s Split-T was being copied 
and modified by 
coaches, and consequently was being 
better defensed. Faurot disciples— 
like Bud Wilkinson of Oklahoma and 
Jim Tatum, then at Maryland—be- 
came tremendously successful with 


dozens of other 
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their versions of the Split-T. They 
also were up to their armpits in 
talented football players, thought- 
fully provided by alumni and schol- 
arship slush funds. 

Faurot, in the meanwhile, was 
bucking the current of power foot- 
ball—as practiced by the alumni and 
college presidents who looked the 
other way. Faurot played by the 
rules: no under-the-table payments, 
no inducements other than those 
legalized by the conference, and no 
soliciting of football players beyond 
Missouri, as a result, 
began to lose football headway. 
Even Faurot’s coaching ingenuity 
couldn’t compensate for the deplor- 
able lack of a few rubber-legged 
halfbacks or a buggy-whip passer. 
Playing the top teams in the coun- 
try, Missouri began to get clobbered. 
Immediately, the wolves howled. 
They howled the loudest when Fau- 
rot steadfastly refused to violate 
conference rules to go after players 

even though Missouri boys were 
being snatched out from under his 
nose by out-of-state proselyters. 

A typical incident during this pe- 
riod was the time a Kansas City 
businessman and ardent Missouri 
alumnus came striding into Faurot’s 
office after watching the Tigers lose 
to a conference team that they used 
without drawing a deep 


state borders. 


to beat 
breath. 

Going straight to the point, the 
alumnus opened his billfold and 
plumped a check down on the desk 
in front of Faurot. 

“Here,” he said, “go out to Penn- 
sylvania and buy yourself a tackle. 
We need one real bad.” 

Faurot politely agreed that Mis- 
souri most certainly did need a 
tackle. Then he gave the man his 
check back and said that Missouri 
would continue to seek tackles vig- 
orously—but by other means, with- 
in the rules for searching out and 
propositioning athletes. The rules 
made no provision for buying Penn- 
sylvania tackles. When the alumnus 
saw that Faurot meant what he said, 
he departed—noisily upset. Such 
incidents happened more than once; 
they scarcely served to ingratiate 
Faurot with alumni who wanted to 
win games first and comply with the 
rules second. 

The argument that “everyone else 
is doing it so why shouldn’t we?” 
leaves Faurot very cold. 

“College football,” he says, “is a 
great game. It’s getting better every 
year as the quality of coaching in our 
high schools improves. But some of 
the people most closely concerned are 


going to kill it if they don’t start 
abiding by the rules they’ve laid 


down themselves. The rules exist, 
and in general they’re good; all we 
have to do is observe them. I want 
to see football preserved. I’m not 
helping to do it when I break the 
rules that are designed to save foot- 


ball—no matter how many other 
people are doing it. 
“The blame isn’t all with the 


coaches, by any means. It isn’t easy 
for a coach to resist alumni who ab- 
solutely insist on a winner, and then 
supply the means to buy one. But 
it is certainly the responsibility of 
the college presidents to see to it that 
their employees abide by the rules. 
American colleges should be second 
only to the church in _ teaching 
honesty and integrity and abiding 
by the rules of society.” 

In a profession where longevity is 
the exception rather than the rule, 
Faurot has never worked outside of 





Delirious Tigers swarm about their hero 
and carry him from the field after Miz- 
zou staged a come-back rally to beat 
arch foe Kansas 15-13, giving Faurot 
his farewell coaching victory in 1956. 


Missouri (except for his Navy tour 
of duty during World War II, when 
he coached the Iowa Pre-Flight Sea- 
hawks). After compiling a brilliant 
nine-year record at the Kirksville 
Missouri State Teachers College, 
Faurot returned to his alma mater in 
Columbia to try and lead them out 
of the football wilderness in which 
they had become inextricably lost. 
His success in this effort is now 
legend. One of his greatest regrets 
is that he didn’t turn over the reigns 
to Missouri’s new coach, Frank 
Broyles of Georgia Tech, while the 
Tigers were back on top. But after 
a disastrous season in 1955, when 
they won only one game, things 
picked up considerably last year and 
prospects are above average for the 
new season. 

After more than a quarter-century 
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of more than adequate coaching, 
what was Faurot’s greatest football 
thrill? 

“Winning our first championship 
in 1939,” he answered unhesitat- 
ingly. “And,” he added, “I should 
include the play that won it for us: a 
blocked punt we set up, which beat 
Oklahoma 7-6.” 


His pest ream? “The °41 team 
with Ice and Steuber that lost 2-0 to 
Fordham in the Sugar Bowl in a 
driving rainstorm.” 

The best players he’s seen? “Of 
my own boys, Christman, Steuber, 
and Darold Jenkins—a tremendous 
center and a great leader. Then at 
Kirksville, I had a lad named Arnold 
Embree who was the best all-around 
player I ever coached. Among our 
opponents, I'd say Ron Kramer of 
Michigan, Doak Walker of Southern 
$ Methodist, and Tom MacDonald of 

Oklahoma.” 

What about the funniest incidents 
he’s seen on a football field? Faurot 
recalled two immediately. The first 
took place while Missouri was play- 
ing Michigan State in a wind of gale 
proportions at East Lansing. On the 
opening kickoff, Bob Steuber booted 
the ball high into the air in the teeth 
of the wind. In mid-flight, the ball 
was caught in a current of air, sus- 





pended there for an instant, then 
blown back toward the Missouri 
goal. Steuber actually caught his 


own kickoff near mid-field while 
surrounded by bewildered Michigan 
players. 
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Team loyalty toward its coach was something of a legend at Missouri. Here 
a player strains to catch Faurot’s last syllable before hurrying on field. 


Not so funny, when it happened, 
was the case of the eager substitute 
whom Faurot sent into a crucial 
game with a pass play. At the time, 
Missouri was deep in enemy terri- 
tory and threatening to score. How- 
ever, Missouri fumbled and lost the 
ball as the substitute waited on the 
sideline to enter the game. Faurot 
let him go in to play defense, never 
dreaming that the boy had pigeon- 
holed his play to bring out and dust 
off at the first opportunity. Mis- 
souri’s opponents moved inexorably 
down the field and weren’t stopped 
until they got inside the ten-yard 
line, where the Tigers finally took 
over the ball on downs. Trium- 
phantly, the substitute produced 
Faurot’s play in the huddle and in- 
sisted that the coach wanted it used. 
Obediently, the Missouri quarter- 
back passed from behind his own 
goal line. The pass was intercepted 
and returned for a touchdown. The 
Tigers lost the game. 

Such are some of the vicissitudes 
of dealing with young, eager, im- 
pressionable—and sometimes fuzzy 
—minds. But Faurot loves to work 
with boys, and his players have al- 
universally reciprocated that 
feeling. When Faurot was under 
fire after the horrible 1955 season, 
49 M.U. players sent a note to the 
president of the university on behalf 
of their coach. The note said simply, 
“He stands for the things we want.” 

It is fitting that principles of Don 


most 


Faurot should be harnessed and put 
to additional work in a Kiwanis club 
—and they have been, for more than 
30 years. Because his length of 
tenure permitted him to sink real 
roots in the two communities where 
he has coached, Faurot has taken an 
abiding interest in local affairs as an 
active Kiwanian since 1926—first in 
Kirksville, then in Columbia. 
“Kiwanis does a great job,” says 
Faurot, “and I’m proud to be even a 
small part of it. Because I have to 
travel so much, it’s sometimes been 
difficult for me to hold up my end of 
the work. But I’ve always been 
eager to help any way I could, be- 
cause I believe implicitly in the Ki- 
wanis ideal of community service.” 
In 1957, perhaps Don Faurot will 
be spending more time at home. As 
full-time athletic director, he’ll be 
concerning himself with such prob- 


lems as the construction of new 
athletic fields, an 18-hole golf course 
on the Missouri campus, the pro- 


vision of facilities for track meets in 
the football stadium, and the mod- 
ernizing of locker rooms. He'll doa 
good job of it, too. 

But perhaps he can be excused if 
—in the process—he looks over his 
shoulder once in a while at the foot- 
ball team that he turned over to 
Frank Broyles this year. They’re 
still his kids—and Don Faurot left a 
large chunk of his soul on the bench 
when he picked out his grandstand 


seat for the ’57 season. THE END 
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You 
Udall 


remember reading about 
the little town in Kansas that 
was leveled by the tornado that 
black May 25, 1955. You 
read about the switchboard operator, 
Mary Ellen 
the roar ot the tornado as it rumbled 
like an of the 
southwest, “There’s an awful storm 


night of 


Taylor, who said over 


angry live thing out 


coming 


That Aunt Mary—‘“Fat 


was my 


came, 


By VIRGINIA CAMPBELL 


Aunt 
sister. 

You remember Eddie, the 
er of the recreation hall, who joked 
and with the men of the 
town as their wives feted the bride 
across the street in the community 
house. That was my cousin Edward. 

You saw the pictures of the funny 
little car up the telephone pole, 
desolate in the strong Kansas sun- 
light when morning came. That was 
the car of my father’s sister and her 
husband, Mary and Ora Clodfelter. 
This was my “Skinny Aunt Mary.” 


Mary” Taylor, my mother’s 
own- 


laughed 


You didn’t see their house. It was 
gone, and my cousins looked vainly 
for anything to keep of their par- 
ent’s belongings. Nothing remained 
except the car and Uncle Orie’s old 
rifle. 

My two Aunt Marys lived within 
blocks of each other in the peaceful 
little prairie town where nothing 
ever happened—until the tornado. 

A good deal has been written 
about Udall, and I’ve swallowed a 
lump in my throat and read it, and 
as I read, thought, “Someone should 
tell them about Aunt Mary and 
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Uncle Orie, and Aunt Mary and Ed.” 
On one day five of my immediate 
family lived in Udall. The next, 
four were dead, leaving only Uncle 
Fred Taylor, the oldest of them all. 
The house he lived in was one of 
the few left standing, and Uncle 
Fred lay worrying in the front bed- 
room that black night, and decided 
he would just have to wait until 
Mary and Ed returned. He was 
still waiting and worrying when 
Dorothy, Aunt Mary’s daughter, 
came for him the next day. 

Mary Ellen Taylor poked the plugs 
into the small elderly switchboard 
that Udall boasted, called her num- 
bers by name, and passed the time 
of day with them. They’ve put up 
a plaque to honor her. It wouldn't 
have occurred to Aunt Mary to leave 
her post. The warnings had come— 
in Kansas, you don’t ignore tornado 
warnings if you’re sensible—and she 
had a job to do. 

Genial and kindly, Aunt Mary had 
fought life every step of the way, 
and had strengthened in the process. 
An unhappy first marriage had left 
her with nothing except her daugh- 
ter Dorothy and the ability to cook 
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like mad. Her cakes and pies were 
known all over Cowley County. The 
day before the storm, she’d baked a 
cake for the party the ladies were 
giving at the community house that 
night for the bride-to-be. 

She’d married Fred Taylor, many 
years her senior, and things had 
been rough for them. My grand- 
mother died, and there was no ques- 
tion—Aunt Mary moved into the 
little white house, and there she 
made it home for my grandfather 
until his death. Edward came back 
from the war, and Aunt Mary, who 
was always “Mom” to Edward 
though he never saw her until he 
was close to ten years old, made it 
home for him. 

When Udall’s switchboard needed 
a night operator, Aunt Mary gladly 
took the job, delighted to work at 
something where she could sit down. 
She was 60 years old now, and her 
back gave her a good deal of trou- 
ble. I watched her bake a pie just 
a few weeks before her death, bent 
almost double. I said, “Aunt Mary, 
straighten up,” and she laughed and 
told me, “Honey, it feels better this 
way.” 

It wasn’t possible that death could 
come out of the sky and take her 
from us, from her daughter Dorothy, 
her grandchildren Sue and Bill. But 
it did, in the middle of a sentence 
spoken into the head-set that had 
almost become a part of her. 

And we knew afterward, from the 
young second cousin down the street 
who lived to tell about it, that there 
was no time for anything—the tor- 
nado struck, and the white stones 
that were the walls of the telephone 
building closed around my Aunt 
Mary. 

And that was all. 

For Edward, across the street and 


A ternado roared hard out of a black May sky 
and wrenched the soul of a quiet Kansas town. 


I saw what they had rebuilt on the wind-damned 
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It was a strange, new city. 


east a hundred feet in the pool hall, 
it was different, probably, and yet 
same with an awful sameness. He 
was “Eddie” to the men of the town, 
and they liked him. He hadn't 
waited for the United States to get 
into the war. He’d gone to Canada 
and served overseas in the Canadian 
army. When it was over, he came 
home and tackled a small business, 
a “sweet shop.” where he sold ice 
cream and the cakes and pies Aunt 
Mary baked for him. The next 
thing he knew, he was on his back, 
literally, with arthritis. All the 
money he and Aunt Mary and Uncle 
Fred could find was spent on cor- 
tisone and other remedies, and he 
finally came out of it, not walking 
too fast, but with the puffiness that 
sometimes results from the strong 
medicine it takes to cure arthritis— 
and with courage most of us just 
read about. 

When he could get around better, 
he bought the pool hall. In it he 
put a television set, and in the eve- 
nings, men of the town came in and 
shot a game of pool and discussed 
politics and watched _ television. 
That’s what they were doing on the 
night of May 25, 1955, when death 
came out of the southwest, and the 
men who waited there, killing time 
while their wives enjoyed the bride’s 
party street, waited no 
longer. 

I expect Edward’s was about the 
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first body to be taken from the pool 
hall, as befitted its owner. He was 
dressed, and in his billfold were 
papers and identification, and it was 
not necessary for us to look on his 
face until after he had been cared 
for by the mortuary 

The other side of my family, the 
Clodfelters, were asleep in the bed- 
room of the frame house they had 
bought when they retired from the 
farm and moved to town. Aunt 
Mary, tall, slim, patrician like my 
father—how I loved my Aunt Mary! 
When my sisters and I were little 
girls we went out to the farm and 
visited, playing games with our cou- 
sins, roasting potatoes in the brick 
ovens out in the flat backyard be- 
Always gentle, 
sincere, and Aunt 
Mary's ready laugh was part of my 
childhood 

Somehow Aunt Mary and Uncle 
Orie always matters. 
Some people do, you know. Like 
the day Uncle Orie’s hand was cut 
off in the ensilage cutter. I wasn't 
there, but I well know what hap- 
cutter is a 


hind the farmhouse 
religious, my 


coped with 


pened An ensilage 
chopper for making winter feed for 
cattle. Those tall silos you see from 
the airplane and train windows as 
vou cross Kansas are for storing 
ensilage. You take the milo or 
sorghum or other feed and you shove 
it into the cutter in bundles, and the 
ensilage falls into the silo Uncle 
Orie pushed the bundle too far, and 
the sharp knives severed his right 
hand instantly, just below the wrist. 

It must have been horrifying, but 
I told you they seemed to be able to 
cope with things. Uncle Orie placed 
his left thumb over the spurting 
artery, and walked to the house. He 
called in the back door, 
“Mary, we have to go to Winfield to 
the doctor. I’ve cut off my hand.” 

And Aunt Mary took one look at 


him, turned and went into the bed- 


screen 


room for a pillow for him to rest it 
on, and put him in the Ford. She 
cranked it, and without fuss they 
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went to the nearest doctor, in Win- 
field, about 18 miles away. She 
didn’t drive usually, but she drove 
that day, carefully, so as not to dis- 
turb Uncle Orie’s grip on _ that 
artery. 

That was many years ago, but 
things like that are hard to forget. 
Uncle Orie never worried much 
about his hand he didn’t have, and 
it didn’t spoil his humor, or Aunt 
Mary’s either. She did more things 
for him—was always ready to help 
him on with his coat, and that kind 
of thing, completely matter of fact, 
and they were always together. 
Uncle Orie wore a stocking on his 
arm. He said it kept his hand warm. 

They didn’t have any trouble 
identifying Uncle Orie’s body. He 
had buried many of his kin from the 
mortuary at Winfield, and they knew 
him from his arm, of course. 

The storm dipped and destroyed 
at Udall. Just south of town, it 
dipped and veered, and missed. 
While it killed part of our family 
without warning or mercy, it left us 
my sister and her husband. You 
didn't read about this in the papers. 

My sister Ethel and her husband 
Howard were on their way home to 
Wichita that night, on the highway 
just south of Udall, when the storm 
came down. They had left their 
daughter at Ponca City, expecting 
her first baby soon, and they saw the 
storm coming. Howard turned the 
car with its back into the wind, and 
they waited out the fringe of 
violence that sheered off to the 
north. The car rocked and the rain 
poured, and Ethel said, “They'll 
never know what happened to us.” 

We wouldn't have either, at least 
for a long time, maybe never. 

But it wasn’t to be that way. The 
storm let up, and Howard eased the 
car back into the highway and cau- 
tiously drove north. Suddenly, Ethel 
says, they were in the midst of a 
kind of confusion that is impossible 
to describe. Imagine the blackest 
of nights, the wettest of rain, falling 
by the bucketful, and then across 
the road are these huge pieces of 
wood, and in your ears are the 
screams of agony of—humans? Yes, 
humans, caught in the tornado that 
rocked Howard's car and plunged 
head-on into Udall, just beyond. 

Howard got out and was instantly 
drenched to the skin. He helped a 
man faltering in a daze to find a 
blanket, sodden and wool-smelling, 
to wrap about a little boy, hardly 
more than a year old, who moaned 
on the floor of their home. You 
didn't have to go inside—there was 


nothing left of the house but the 
floor, and Howard picked the child 
up and carried him to Ethel in the 
car. 

The man kept saying, “My wife. 
We've got to find my wife.” And 
they looked ineffectually for what 
seemed like hours. A boy of 15 or 
so with a piece of wood sticking in 
his chest joined Ethel in the car. 
He was dressed only in his shorts, 
and they were in shreds, and the big 
splinter stuck out of his bare chest 
at an odd angle. 

They finally had to give up and 
take the shivering man into the car 
with the boy and the baby, and 
Howard took them all back to the 
hospital at Winfield. On her lap 
Ethel held the bleeding, whimpering 
little boy. Several times she thought 
of her first grandchild, so soon to be 
born, and she swallowed her pain 
and crooned with mother-comfort to 
the child. 

Howard said to the man whose 
wife was gone—dead, later we 
learned, quickly dead with the baby 
she was soon to bear—“Where were 
we? We should be close to Udall.” 

The man said, “That was Udall!” 

Ethel said, “My people—I’ve got 
people there.” 

The man was not really coherent, 
but before they reached Winfield, 
Ethel knew that the floor Howard 
had taken the child from was part 
of a little house behind Aunt Mary 
and Uncle Orie’s home, built where 
the strawberry bed used to be when 
Uncle Orie had felt like tending it. 
There were no _ other buildings 
standing in that part of town. We 
don’t know where they found Aunt 
Mary and Uncle Orie, but the old 
car had been sucked out of the gar- 
age and somehow draped on the 
telephone pole. Beside the opening 
of the old fruit cellar, my cousins 
found the rifle Uncle Orie used to 
shoot rabbits with. 


Tue crews workinc the next 
morning in the gray dawn lifted the 
stones off Aunt Mary Taylor’s body, 
“Fat Aunt Mary,” and took her to 
the mortuary at Winfield. Somehow 
she lost her identity for the moment, 
and they didn’t know who she was. 
My sister and mother and I, Ethel 
still groggy from the night she had 
spent, but indomitable, went to Win- 
field to find out who had been killed 
and where they were. Aunt Mary’s 
daughter and son-in-law were in 
Udall, poking desperately in the 
ruins for her body. At the mortuary 
they said she wasn’t there, that they 
(see NIGHT OF DEATH page 44) 
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From the left are: Trustees Hal. J. Fraser, Armand J. Rode- nold, Vice-President Kenneth B. Loheed, Immediate Past 
horst, Sr., Charles A. Swain, Merle H. Tucker, Don I. Parker; International President Reed C. Culp, Trustees Harold O. 
Treasurer Albert J. Tully, Secretary O. E. Peterson, Vice- Danner, J. O. Tally, Jr.,. (L to R) Walter F. Patenge, C. L. Mor- 
President Everett F. Penshorn, President H. Park Ar- ris, Harold M. Doolen, I. R. Witthuhn, and Ben H. Hazen. 


Y j ‘HE OBJECTIVES and administrative theme for 1958, the 
wording of the Kiwanis Code of Ethics, and the 
ground-breaking or cornerstone-laying of the Perma- 


nent Home Office building were among subjects voted 
on at the first meeting of the 1957-58 Kiwanis Interna- 


MEETING tional Board of Trustees. At the meeting, held August 
1-3 in Chicago, the Board: 


> Selected and approved the Objectives and theme for 
unveiling at the International Council Meeting next 
month in Chicago. 
HIGHLIGHTS > Approved the wording of the Kiwanis Code of Ethics 
and voted that a plaque containing the Code be pro- 
duced. The Code reads in part as follows: “There is 
an honor in business that is the fine gold of it; that 
reckons with every man justly; that loves light; that 
regards kindness and fairness more highly than goods 
or prices or profits.” 
> Recommended that the Board Committee on Per- 
mament Home Office work toward a groundbreaking 
or cornerstone-laying on the building site at the 43rd 
International convention in Chicago next summer. The 
convention will be held June 29-July 3. 
>» Adopted a resolution as a salute to Immediate Past 
International President Reed C. Culp and his wife Helen 
for “a most productive administration in which enduring 
friendships were built, international ties fostered, and 
club service to youth and community strengthened.” 
>» Voted to invite all International committee chairmen 


The Board voted to eliminate assignments 
of entire districts to specifie hotels 

at conventions, and disapproved proposed 
changes in privileged membership 


requirements and attendance rules. 
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for 1958, except those of the resolutions, achievement 
reports, and past presidents committees, to the General 
Office September 18-19 for an orientation and training 
conference with the president and staff. 

> Approved the naming of four past International presi- 
dents—Donald T. Forsythe, Fred G. McAlister, Claude 
B. Hellmann, and Walter J. L. Ray—as advisors to the 
Home Office Building Committee, and the 
as consultant to the 


Permanent 
continuance of Leon Chatelain, Jr., 
committee and Board 

> Approved revised plans for the Permanent Home 
Office building and authorized architect Larry Smith 
to prepare detailed plans and specifications immediately. 
> Voted not to adopt resolutions submitted from 
Brownsville, Texas; Norristown, Pennsylvania; and East 
San Diego, California asking that attendance credit be 
given Kiwanians who go to Key Club and Circle K 
meetings 

> Voted not to adopt resolutions asking that the re- 
quirement for privileged membership be changed from 
10 to 15 years. The resolutions were submitted from 
La Jolla, California and Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

> Voted not to adopt a resolution asking that the re- 


quirement of an inter-club meeting for clubs with a 
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membership of 50 or fewer be changed from four mem- 
bers to three. The resolution was passed by the Pacific- 
Northwest District convention last year. 
> Voted to replace the existing membership card with 
a new and permanent one. The new cards will be sup- 
plied to clubs on request and in quantities equal to their 
membership, plus ten per cent. 
> Voted to have the name and emblem designs of Circle 
K International copyrighted. 
> Requested the Committee on Laws and Regulations 
to draft a Standard Form for Circle K District Bylaws. 
> Approved the following changes in housing procedures 
at conventions: (1) Eliminated the assignment of dis- 
tricts to specific hotels, with the exception of district 
headquarters and district officers, and that the assign- 
ment of headquarters and officers be made before the 
Council meeting; (2) Accepted the offer of the Chicago 
Convention and Tourist Bureau to handle convention 
housing completely, under the direction of the con- 
vention manager and a local hotels committee com- 
prised of Kiwanians; (3) Directed that the registration 
and reservation form now in use be revised to carry 
full information on rates and accommodations of all 
hotels under contract and also list the district head- 
quarters on the form. 
>» Approved the dates for the 1958 Council meeting— 
October 27-30 at the Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois— 
and the 1959 Council meeting—October 26-29 at the 
Sheraton. 
> Voted to invite newly elected district secretaries, serv- 
ing for the first time, to Chicago one full day before the 
opening of the Council meeting so they may become 
familiar with their duties prior to the conference of 
district secretaries. 
> Re-elected Past International President Donald T. 
Forsythe to the Board of Kiwanis Foundation, Inc. 
While meeting in Atlantic City June 21-22, the Inter- 
national Board: 
> Voted to approve the dates of May 8-12, 1960 for the 
45th International convention in Miami-Miami Beach, 
Florida. 
> Voted that copies of the Convention Proceedings be 
distributed only upon request. 
> Approved the establishment of a district of Circle K 
clubs in the Texas-Oklahoma District. 
> Rejected, for the present, a Kiwanis scholarship foun- 
dation plan submitted by John W. Weis of the Kiwanis 
Club of Magnolia Park, Burbank, California. The plan 
would propose to set up an ultimate foundation fund of 
up to $4 million to be donated by Kiwanis clubs and 
Kiwanians, with the earnings only to be used for 
scholarship grants to outstanding Key Club members. 
> Voted to approve in principle the establishment of a 
new class of membership applicable to retiring members, 
and direct the organization structure committee and the 
attendance and membership committee to bring specific 
recommendations back to the Board at a subsequent 
meeting in time for further referral to the laws and 
regulations committee for adoption at the next conven- 
tion 
> Approved in principle a proposal that the duties of 
the Committees on Underprivileged Child and Boys and 
Girls Work be combined, and that the combined com- 
mittee be given an appropriate name. The matter was 
referred to the new Committee on Organization Struc- 
ture for further study and recommendation. 
> Appointed Past International President Fred G. Mc- 
Alister, of London, Ontario, as Canadian agent of 
Kiwanis Subsidiary, Inc. THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


T THIS TIME of year there’s only 
one subject more interesting 
than women, and that’s football. 
Down Deep-in-the-Heart-Of 
where I was bawn and raised we 
have a football legend that has col- 
ored our talk for 20 years. Seems 
that one of the Yankee radio firms 
sent an ace baseball fan down there 
to broadcast the big fracas between 
Texas U. and Rice. Dutifully he 
read up on the pigskin game and 
felt himself prepared. Didn’t do too 
badly, either, while the game 
rocked along at 0-0. Then suddenly 
the legend was born— 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the Rice 
Owls have gotten through the line 
and it looks like a 60-yard run for a 
touchdown—no, wait, there’s a 
Longhorn tackling him on the 12- 
yard line but it was a spectacular— 
hold it, folks, something’s wrong. 
The referee has the ball now. The 
Owls must have been offside .... 
No, they must have been clipping 
or—no, hold it again, he’s not step- 
ping off 15 yards but 25... .30... 
40 ...50... good heavens, what 
did the Owls do? ...60...70.... 
I have no idea what the infringe- 
ment was, but I have sent my assis- 
tant down there to find out, so 
please stand by and—there, the 
referee is putting the ball down on 
the Owls’ own 12-yard line, for 
what I am sure is the longest pen- 
alty in gridiron history. Both teams 
are streaming down there and there 
may be a tremendous protest over 
the 

“Hold everything, friends, my 
assistant is back. That wasn’t a 
penalty at all. It’s simply the end of 
the first quarter. Sorry, folks.” 
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Seems to me that old age is 
something that everybody else 
reaches long before I do. 


x * * 


I don’t know what I'd do with- 
out tomorrow. The past is over 
and done with. The present is 
constantly nagging, driving, de- 
manding. But tomorrow—ah, that’s 
a dreamer’s paradise! 

+. & 2 


Hint to fathers trying to combat 
juvenile delinquency: a switch in 
time saves crime. 


xe @ 


Confound those Communists. I 
paid $36 for season tickets to our 
university’s stadium this fall, then 
learned that the four star players 
had been sent “greetings” by Pres- 
ident Ike. 





Yes indeed, money talks. It says, 
“Goodbye.” 


e =. 


If other people bother you, you 
have “nerves.” If you bother them, 
you have nerve. 


en @ 


“That new tax revision bill was 
much too complicated to under- 
stand,” P. W. O’Reilly, state legis- 
lator, reported to us constituents 
at Kiwanis. “So we decided to 
pass it in order to find out how it 
works.” 

x *k* * 


Most of our automobiles now shift 
for themselves. Too many of our peo- 
ple still don’t. 





Kiwanian Bob Creamer came to 
our door returning our male dog 
Pepe, and somewhat coolly said, 
“Please, for once we'd like our 
Gretchen to mate with a dog of her 
own kind and have some purebred 
pups.” I sympathize with Bob, but 
unfortunately dogs are too much 
like people. 


x** * 


Don’t despair if you don’t see im- 
mediate results from your efforts to 
reform your club, your town, your 
family or yourself. Voltaire warned 
us that any reformer must have the 
time sense of a geologist. 


x * * 


Years of experience have taught 
me exactly how to help my beloved 
Kiwanianne over any attack of 
angry words. I kiss her, then run. 


x* *k* * 


You want to reduce family fric- 
tion to a fraction? Ask for advice 
instead of volunteering it so often. 
And the same technique holds in 
managing a club. 


x * *& 


Our club’s special projects com- 
mittee got six letters protesting the 
ticket-selling work it had demand- 
ed of all members. A check-up 
showed that not one of the letters 
came from any member who had 
ever done ten cents worth of club 
work of any kind. The laziest can 
be the loudest. 


+ F 2 


Many a careless man has learned 
that the “morning after” usually lasts 
all day. 


x * * 


As near as I can figure out, I have 
what is called a split personality. 
One half enjoys wearing fancy 
clothes and exuding gallantry to- 
ward the gals. The other half defi- 
nitely prefers old run-over shoes, 
faded shirt and dungarees, and 
horseshoe-pitching back of the 
barn. My Kiwanianne encourages 
the first half most. 


x * * 


Nearly all of us waste more time 
than we save, by trying to think up 


ways to save it. 
x *k * 


I have no idea how much money 
I saved by not betting on horse 
races and other sports events. Or 


what became of it. 
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a monument or a shrine to Kiwanis: it will be a place to work in.” 


Q. What is your chief goal as 
architect of the Permanent Home 
Office of Kiwanis International? 

A. If I 


for Kiwanis 


can express my own feeling 
which I can’t describe 
that 


looking at the building catch 


in words—in the building, so 
yo ople 
omething of that feeling, that is my 


goal 


Q. Did you start, then, by design- 
ing the outside of the building 
first? 

A. No. We 


ures and areas, which we compiled 


started with known fig- 


by asking the people who will work 


in the building what they needed 
We learned thei: 


space, location, and physical prop- 
When we had assembled this 


preferences as to 


erties 
information, we put what we could 


of it on paper in terms of areas in 
feet. Then we related these 


areas to one another on the basis of 


square 


All this was done before 
we picked up a drawing pencil 


effic weney 


Q. Is there one particularly strong 
quality you feel Kiwanis possesses 
that you tried to express in the 
building? 

A. There is dignity, which is con- 
veyed through the use of materials 
For instance, we are 
polished granite 
for structural support. No material 
has greater depth of color than good 
These pilasters are set out 
from the face of the building to help 
give it dimension 


and proportion 


using pilasters of 


granite 


Q. Speaking of materials, why is 
glass to be used so extensively? 
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Dial SMITH, 42-year-old architect, is a native Chicagoan and a graduate 
of the University of Illinois. He has been co-partner in the firm of Mielke 
and Smith since 1945, after resigning as senior designer for the Chicago 


Skidmore, Owings, 
concern. 


office of 
architectural 


Larry unapologetically calls himself “a joiner”; 
Institute 


cards from the American 


and 


Merrill—presently the nation’s largest 


he carries membership 


of Architecture, the Illinois State 


Archeological Society (archeology is a hobby), the Izaac Walton League, 
and Kiwanis. He is a member of Business Leaders, which he calls “a back- 


scratching organization for men who own their own firms.” 


And through 


his post two years ago as chairman of the agriculture and conservation 
committee of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago, Larry also joined the Cook 
County Clean Streams Committee, which looks after sanitation of Chicago's 
rivers. “Clean streams,” he says, “seems about as close as you can come 
to ‘conservation’ in the city.” A member of the Chicago club since 1953, he 


last year served as its president. 


The International Board of Trustees selected Larry and his partner from 
among 24 competing Chicago architectural firms, all of them representing 
Kiwanis. They were especially impressed with Mielke and Smith's sketches 
for new buildings at Southern Illinois University, and their remodeling of 
an old building for Lions International. 

Larry lives in Wilmette, Illinois with his wife Rosanna and their four 


children, aged 4 to 14. 


A. Offices within the building change 
both in over the 
years; glass permits the change with- 
out a sacrifice of window space. A 
small office with one glass panel can 
easily become a large office with two 
panels. On the other hand, the same 
change in a brick building with 
fixed windows may leave the large 
office with no more window space 
than the small office had. A glass 
curtain wall is a prime requirement 
of any modern building other than 
library stacks, morgue, warehouse, 
or monument. This building will 
not be a monument or a shrine to 
Kiwanis; it will be a place to work 
in. I think it will look airy and life- 
like, yet, as I said, dignified. 


size and location 


Q. Why is the front of the building 
(as shown in the illustration) dif- 
ferent in design from the side? 

A. The front faces north, away from 
the sun. Therefore, we have given 
it a bold treatment. On the west 
side, where the afternoon sun will 
strike, we have added shades of 
porcelainized aluminum. 


Q. Why did you choose this mate- 
rial? 

A. We are building for 50 to 100 
years. Steel rusts out—especially in 
Chicago air, with its high acid con- 
tent. Even aluminum corrodes with- 
out a protective finish. Porcelain, 
which is baked on the aluminum, is 
like a permanent coat of paint. 
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Q. How do you feel about the 
choice of location for the building? 
A. Every architect would like to de- 
sign his building on a five-acre plot, 
but I think this site is an excellent 
choice for convenience and for real 
estate value. Already, the land is 
worth thousands of dollars more 
than it was a year ago, when Ki- 
wanis obtained it. When the Fort 
Dearborn project makes the area a 
civic center, the price will jump even 
higher. Its proximity to the Loop, 
hotels, and transportation makes it 
easily accessible to visiting Ki- 
wanians and working staff. 


Q. Can you explain the signif- 
icance of the three rings shown 
before the entrance? 
A. Well, as you can see, the form 
suggests the Kiwanis emblem. How- 
ever, this particular form will not 
necessarily be the final product. As 
a matter of fact, I hope that a sculp- 
tor can be engaged to do the job. 
What I have in mind is a sculp- 
tured composition that suggests the 
emblem rather than duplicates it. 
Modern art, for instance, does not 
reproduce the exact human body, 
but through suggestion makes it 
even more attractive. The alterna- 
tive, of course, is to take the emblem 
and paste it flat against the building. 
This would be less expensive, but 
you couldn’t see it from Michigan 
Avenue as you could if it takes its 
present location, nor would it har- 
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(Above) The building as it will 


imported black granite pilasters set 
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look at completion of the first stage has 


out from its face. On the right side, 


facing west, porcelainized aluminum sun shades will help to reduce glare. 
The spandrel will be of cut Valders stone or special concrete with imbedded 


quartz pebbles, both self cleaning. 


Underneath, reinforced concrete and 


structural steel will form the skeleton. (Below) When time comes for expan- 
sion, a multi-storied glass and steel shell will be built directly above the patio. 
The staff can then move upward one floor at a time as space is needed. 



























monize as well with the building 
itself. 

The symbol will serve as a focal 
point for the entrance. It can be a 
part of the landscaping rather than 
a piece tacked on to the building. 


Q. Is there anything about the 
building that you are especially 
proud of? 

A. The patio, of course, is a high 


point to me. But more than that is 
the working composition of patio, 
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Patio and Board room, with 
reaching to 






glass windows 


the floor, will seem as one 


Bi d room, and executive offices 
As you can see in the illustration, 
t} patio becomes a part ol the Board 
room; it will be raised four feet from 


A simila) 


the parking lot at the rea 


effect will be produced in the lunch 
room on the other side of the build- 
ing. And in summer, the girls will 
be able to eat lunch on the terrace 


Q. What plans have you made for 
the future—say 20 years from now? 


A. We have done our best to pro- 
vide for future expansion but have 
bee: restricted somewhat by our 


budget Assuming that Kiwanis 
keeps growing, a $1,200,000 building 
to allow ex- 
pansion over the next 20 years. This 
after careful 

growth of 


should be constructed 
reached 

the 

However, we are 


figure was 


comparison with 


Rotary and Lions 























limited to $850,000 and have there- 
fore designed the building to enable 
added 


section to be 
when This 
be a shell building proceeding up- 
When built, 
it could go as might be 
needed for 40 The office 
would grow into it a floor at a time 


an entire new 


necessary. section can 
the terrace 
high as 


ward ove! 


years. 


Q. Why do you suggest a shell 
building? Why not simply add new 
floors to the original structure? 

A. For two reasons. First, we would 
need to install footings and boilers 
that would not be used to full capac- 
ity for 20 years or more. The shell 
will have separate boilers—in effect, 
be a separate building. Second, the 
shell will not crowd back to back 
against other buildings. It will have 
air around it. Leon Chatlaine 
called the site an island: the shell 
will be like a tree on the island. 


Q. Within the present budget, then, 
you will be able to finish the build- 
ing as you have designed it. Is 
that correct? 
A. I doubt it 
never determine these things down 
to the penny, but it looks as though 
there will be an unfinished room on 
the second floor, and that the patio 
and the entrance sculpture I have 
will not be completed 
unless we have help. Frankly, I am 
now hoping that Kiwanians and 
groups of Kiwanians will contribute 
and 


Of course, you can 


mentioned 


money specific materials to 
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make completion of the building 
possible. 


Q. Can you offer specific sugges- 
tions as to what is needed and as 


to who might contribute? | 
A. Take the patio, for instance. It 
is designed, as the illustration shows, ‘ 


to include four stone triangles. Each 
of these triangles could be laid in a | 
different material, such as Vermont 
or Georgia marble or Minnesota | 
granite to identify contributing dis- 


tricts. The Board room should be 
paneled, if possible, in California 
redwood to match our beautiful red- 
wood Board table. Upstairs, the un- 


finished room I spoke of could be- 


“Every architect would like to design his building on a 


five-acre plot, but I think this site is an excellent 


choice fer convenience and fer real-estate value.” 
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The first 
room grouped around the patio, with parking space for thirteen cars at rear. 


come a Legion of Honor room, as 
proposed by some of those dis- 
tinguished members. Outside, the 
two national flags might be con- 
tributed by a group of clubs in 
each country. And the sculptured 
emblem might be the gift of some 
district. It would be appropriate to 
devote a little extra attention to the 
lobby. The Alabama District has 
offered to furnish six white marble 
tablets, each inscribed with one of 
our constitutional Objects, for the 
wall background behind the recep- 
tionist’s desk. The desk itself should 
be a very special piece of furniture. 
And on either side of the vestibule 
there is room for a panel of granite, 
which might be engraved with suit- 
able quotations. We'll probably need 
added funds for all of these things. 


Q. Can't something be salvaged 
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floor plan has executive offices, 


Board room, and employees lunch 


from the Blaine mansion before it 
is destroyed? 

A. So far, I have found two things. 
One is a pair of wrought iron car- 
riage entrance gates, which I hope 
can be re-used to lock off the park- 
ing area at night. The other is an 
irreplaceable slab of imported por- 


phyry marble. It is conglomerate 
instead of grained, and is conse- 
quently more valuable. I’m told 


that people have visited the Blaine 
House just to take pictures of it. 
This marble would make a _ hand- 
some vestibule table, but again it 
will take $300 or $400 to cut, polish, 
and mount it in brass. I also have 
my eye on an intricately designed 
piece of wrought iron above the 
entrance to the Blaine House, but as 
yet I haven’t found a suitable place 
for it in the new building. 

There is a reason other than finan- 





A HISTORY OF THE GENERAL OFFICE 
1918—A two-room “Headquarters” was estab- 
lished on La Salle Street in Chicago under 
supervision of the first full-time International 
Secretary, O. Sam Cummings. Kiwanis occupied 
200 square feet of space in the Webster Build- 
ing. 
1930—The General Office moved to its present 
location at 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. It has expanded four times within the 
building, until now in 1957, it leases 14,281 
square feet. 
1952—The Kiwanis Club of North Baltimore, 
Maryland introduced a resolution at the 
Seattle convention, proposing construction of a 
permanent home office building. 

1953—A Special International Committee on 
Office Building was ap- 
pointed at the New York convention. 


Permanent Home 
1954—At the Miami convention, this commit- 
tee reported, after a survey of all clubs, that 
87 per cent of the clubs responded “Yes” to 
the question, ‘Shall 
acquire a permanent home office of its own?” 


Kiwanis International 
The convention immediately passed a resolu- 
tion calling for a permanent home office “‘at 
such a place and of such a type as shall be 
decided upon by the Board of Trustees.” 
Delegates also voted to increase dues one 
dollar per member for four years, beginning 
January 1, 1955, to finance the new office 
building. 

1956—The Anita McCormick Blaine mansion 
at Rush and Erie streets in Chicago was pur- 
chased. The site is 150 by 149 feet in area 
and, under the contract agreement, was to 
come into Kiwanis possession within two years 
from the date of purchase. (At present, trus- 
tees of the Blaine estate are using the house 
while settlement of the estate is arranged.) 
1957—The Mielke and Smith of 
Chicago, were engaged. Drawings of the new 
building, which will provide Kiwanis with ap- 
proximately 37,000 
mitted to the Board of Trustees and approved. 
At the Atlantic City convention, delegates ex- 
tended for one year, to December 31, 1959, 
the one dollar added dues for the permanent 


home office. 


* * * * * 


architects, 


square feet, were sub- 





cial for inviting Kiwanians to con- 
tribute to their Permanent Home 
Office. Often the General Office 
seems more remote than it should. 
If, as individual Kiwanians or as 
groups of Kiwanians, we put a little 
extra interest into the new home, we 
may find ourselves getting a little 
more from it. Furthermore, I think, 
it’s true that we tend to prize most 
what—even in spirit—is closest to 
us. THE END 












By 
JOSEPH NEWTON 








Wherein the subtle 
techniques of outwitting 
magazine quizologists 

at their own 

obtuse and devieus games 


are diseussed... 


| JUST FINISHED taking a magazine 
quiz titled: “How Good A Hus- 
band Will You Make?” My score 
was 15, which was brushed off 
tersely in the back of the book as 
follows: “Don’t ever, ever get 
married.” That’s pretty disconcert- 
ing to a guy with 12 years and three 
offspring behind him 

This happens to me almost daily, 
yet I keep taking it on the chin from 
these quizzes. 

You can find a quiz for almost 
everything in the magazines these 
days, and I take them all. The only 
time I’ve ever scored 100 was one 
called: “Are You Temperamentally 
Qualified for Motherhood?” My wife 
flunked that one miserably. 


Some OL 


uiz-Happy 


According to the quizzes I’ve 
taken, my greatest aptitude is in the 
field of mechanical engineering, with 
astronomy running a close second, 
and childbirth third. This is more 
than a mite disturbing in view of the 
fact that I’m a journalist and always 
considered myself darned lucky to 
pass mathematics—from the fourth 
grade through a course in college 
algebra. Since I've discovered-— 
through taking quizzes—that I’m in 
the wrong occupation, I’ve been nos- 
ing around engineers whenever pos- 
sible, trying to learn something about 
their work. But, frankly, I’m still 
uncertain. I’ve decided now to wait 
until I can try another quiz on oc- 
cupational aptitude, because I think 
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I’ve worked out a formula for mak- 
ing them come out the way I want. 
Here’s how it works. 

There are three general types of 
quizzes: (1) The “yes” or “no” 
variety; (2) the multiple choice; and 
(3) those requiring a specific, factual 
answer. 

In the first group, I’ve discovered 
that the proper answers are usually 
either all “yes” or all “no.” Thus it 
becomes simply a matter of locating 
a key question in which the answer 
appears to be self-evident, then an- 
swering all the other questions the 
same way. Sometimes, however, this 
leads to complications. 

For example, the other day I was 
taking a quiz called “Do People 
Really Like You?” Searching for a 
key question, I found this one: “Is 
there a chorus of laughter every time 
you tell a joke to a crowd of people?” 
This was a tip-off if ever I'd seen 
one. If people liked me, they would 
surely laugh at my jokes. Figuring 
this to be a “yes” quiz, I answered 
all the questions in the affirmative 
and scored a flat zero. As inter- 
preted in the upside-down print at 
the bottom of the page, this means 
that people loathe me. Regarding 
my key question, the author of the 
quiz blandly asserts that if people 
really liked me, they wouldn’t laugh 
at all my jokes, since all jokes aren't 
funny; rather they would tell me 
when I came up with a dud. So you 
see, the people who make up these 
quizzes can play a pretty dark game 
themselves. 

Another “yes” or “no” that gave 
me trouble was called, “Are You A 
Social Climber?” With this one, I 
couldn’t figure out whether it was 
good or bad to be a social climber, so 
I tried to play it straight instead of 
look for a key question. Result: “I 
should avoid company whenever 
possible, as I have a definitely nega- 
tive personality.” That’s what can 
happen ta you when you try to be 
strictly honest with a magazine quiz. 

With the multiple-choice group, 
the secret is to select always the 
most wildly improbable of the 
choices offered. You're bound to 
score consistently well this way. 

Two examples will illustrate. A 
quiz titled, “What’s Your Sports IQ?” 
included this question: “Theodore 
E. Williams is (a) a great American 
baseball player; (b) an English 
Rugby star; or (c) coxswain of the 
Afghanistan six-oared crew in the 
1896 Olympic Games.” Now ob- 
viously, the answer here is (c). Any- 
one who would take the time to quiz 
himself on sports would certainly 
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know all about baseball’s Ted 
Williams. Thus, to the professional 
quiz taker, (a) couldn’t possibly be 
the answer; Ted Williams’ middle 
initial must be something other than 
“E.” Understanding this, the Eng- 
lish Rugby gambit is then recogniz- 
able as a thinly disguised effort to 
assure the amateur that he’s right in 
selecting (a). Therefore, (c) must 
be the correct answer. See how sim- 
ple the logic is? 

Similarly, consider a quiz entitled: 
“What’s Your Social Class?” This, 
of course, is a snob appeal quiz in 
which the reader tries to associate 
himself with the upper strata of so- 
ciety. One question in this quiz asks 
innocently: “You are entertaining 
180 people for dinner at a reception 
following your son’s wedding. When 
the parents of the bride arrive, 
should you: (a) ask them to join 
the receiving line; (b) seat them first 
at dinner, or (c) pay no attention to 
them. Whenever an answer as un- 
likely as (c) comes along, it has to 
be right. I selected it without a 
moment’s hesitation. This time, the 
upside-down print explained that the 
bride’s parents always give the re- 
ception, therefore (c) was the closest 
answer since the situation described 
in the question never would arise. 
See what I mean about these quiz 
writers being sneaky? 

The third quiz type—requiring a 
specific answer—is always the most 
dificult. There’s no cut-and-dried 
formula here. However, there are a 
few hints that you might find help- 
ful: 

1. Take this type of quiz in ab- 
solute secrecy, particularly if there 
are any children of school-age 
around. This will frequently avoid 
acute embarrassment. 

2. Don’t write your answers in the 
margin of the page unless you burn 
it afterwards. Inevitably, this rec- 
ord will turn up in a pile of old 
magazines, and everyone will rec- 
ognize your handwriting and enjoy 
a hearty laugh at the expense of your 
answers—most of which are totally 
incorrect. 

3. Never, never permit yourself 
to be trapped into a quiz contest, 
particularly with your children. My 
son, who is in the seventh grade, 
brought me a quiz recently called: 
“Could You Qualify For High 
School?” 

“Let’s take it together, Dad,” he 
suggested gaily. 

I agreed reluctantly, and as soon 
as I saw the first question, I knew I 
was trapped. It read: “How many 
men rode on the boat with George 





Washington when he made his fa- 
mous trip across the Delaware?” 

The questions got worse after that. 
It’s embarrassing to stand accused 
of being unfit for the ninth grade in 
front of your own son—especially 
when he passes the test so handily. 
The reason, of course, is that they 
stuff children’s heads nowadays with 
a lot of unessential facts without 
digging much into their real signifi- 
cance. I tried to explain this to my 
son, but I couldn’t get past his look 
of utter disillusionment at the real- 
ization that his father wasn’t quali- 
fied for high school. 

The best answer of all to this 
infernal quiz situation is to stop tak- 
ing them. But, I'll confess, they’ve 
got me hooked. I can’t seem to break 
the habit. When I rifle through a 
magazine and see such provocative 
headlines as: “Are You a Gossip?”; 
“Do You Have Satisfactory Moral 
Standards?”; “Are You a Good 
Sport?”; “How Close Are You to 
Being an Alcoholic?”; “Are You a 
Delinquent Parent?”; “Is Your Boss 
Really a Crumb?”; and on and on— 
well, I just can’t resist them. 

Invariably, though, I’m _ terribly 
depressed after I take one of these 
quizzes. They consistently tell me 
that I’m stupid, maladjusted, a lousy 
sport, a party bore, a poor conversa- 
tionalist, and unfit to be a parent— 
among other things. If this doesn’t 


take a turn for the better soon, I’m 
likely to (a) start believing these 
things; (b) give up reading maga- 
zines and newspapers; or (c) go out 
with a loaded gun in search of some 
quiz-writing pseudo-psy- 

who are 


of the 
chologists 
psyche. 


upsetting my 
THE END 























illustrated by Erich Sokol 











Extending a long arm of service, the Trinidad, 


(olerade club sent money to Mexico for an 
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By FRANK M. DAZEY 






_—. of the Rio Grande River, 
when we speak of the school 
situation at all, we refer to “new 
schools” or “better schools” or 
“overcrowded schools” or “under- 
staffed schools.” But in Colonia 
Seattle, Mexico recently, citizens 
were concerned merely with build- 
a school to replace no school. 

Not that the small town was en- 
tirely destitute of education. It did 
have a teacher, who taught outdoors 
when the weather was good. When it 
was bad, she held classes at the home 
of a local citizen. Townspeovle had 
also secured a plot of land for a 






(Above) Since wood deteriorates quickly in the 
Mexican climate, it is used thriftily. The 
board that is now a ladder will later be part 
of a house. (Right) A crowded school, say the 
people, is better than no school. Seated at left 
is the wife of a school official, who on seeing 


the photographer, wanted to be in the picture. +> & ‘ 
te 


30 


halt 


Curious townsmen visit their community's 
newest building during recess. They built the 
foundation themselves, then were forced to 
when no further funds were available. 


school and built a foundation on it 
so as to be ready for any eventuality. 

When an eventuality did come, it 
was in the form of an American-— 
E. E. Harris of Trinidad, Colorado— 
who had retired from business to 
make his home in Colonia Seattle. 
Harris regarded the community’s 
educational status as appalling, but 
soon discovered that the citizenry 
had spent its meager assets finding 
the land and building the foundation. 
And providing a teacher was as 
much as the school district could or 
vould do to help. 

Harris brought a new perspective, 
however. Having lived in a com- 
munity where Kiwanis was an im- 
portant social institution, the solu- 
tion, if not simple, seemed to him at 
least conceivable. He wrote to the 
Kiwanis Club of Trinidad, explained 
Colonia Seattle’s problem, and put 
the matter in the hands of the club. 
Shortly afterward a check arrived 
and construction began. 

Today, Colonia Seattle has its 
school, naming it after the Kiwanis 
club. It’s not an architect’s prize nor 
a principal’s dream, but it does have 
four concrete walls and a roof, which 
were built with Kiwanis funds. Its 
steel rafters and window frames are 
a gift of yet another American in 
Colonia Seattle. 

Of course, Colonia Seattle’s edu- 
cational problems aren’t solved. In 
fact, the town now speaks of the 
school in terms familiar to north- 
erners—terms like “overcrowding” 
and “understaffed.” But Harris feels 
that having been helped to get the 
school program rolling, Colonia 
Seattle herself will find ways to 
keep it in motion. THE END 
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Park 
' Arnold 


Upon H. Park Arnold’s election to the 
presidency of Kiwanis International last 
summer, 21 of his friends and associates 
sat down to compose brief articles about 
him. Several of the pieces appeared last 
month; the rest are on these pages. 
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MAKE MINE VANILLA 

A man _ was asked what his 
favorite flavor of ice cream was. 
He replied, “Vanilla by all means.” 
He was then asked to describe the 
flavor of vanilla and why he liked 
it so much. “Well,” he said, “it is— 
er, I mean—ah, that is, well doggone 
it, it just tastes good.” 

That is about the position one is 
placed in when asked to describe 
Park Arnold. One cannot be around 
Park for very long without develop- 
ing a high regard for him, and yet 
I would dare say that it would be 
difficult for the average person who 
knows him to put his finger on just 
what causes him to think so much 
of Park. We in Kiwanis admire him 
for his vast knowledge of our or- 
ganization and his willingness to 
assist in any Kiwanis project, be it 
large or small. I am certain that his 
friends in his church and in the 
YMCA hold him in high regard be- 


cause of those same qualities as 


While at the convention 
City, artist Howard Mueller made 

this sketch of President-elect Park as 
he delivered his acceptance speech. 





they apply to their organization. 

However, there is still deeper 
quality to Park that endears him to 
so many people. I believe it is his 
ability to properly weigh the factors 
present in any plan being formulated 
or discussion being held and his 
ability to present a sound suggestion 
or solution of the problem at hand. 
In this connection he has the 
faculty of giving credit where credit 
is due and overlooking the short- 
comings of a person by focusing at- 
tention on that person’s good qual- 
ities. Here are a couple of examples 
of what I mean: 

A rather warm 
taking place during one of our dis- 
trict board meetings regarding the 
presentation of gifts to newly formed 
Kiwanis clubs. It seemed that some 
of those present thought clubs were 
more or less being pressured into 
supplying such items as flags, bell, 
gavel, etc. for newly formed clubs. 
The governor very wisely called 
upon Park for his views on the sub- 
ject. Park replied as follows: “I am 
certain that it has not been the in- 
tention of anyone to imply that it 
is mandatory for any club to assist 
in this type of thing nor that any 
club should feel obligated to. How- 
ever, most clubs feel that it is a priv- 
ilege to assist a new club in getting 
off to a good start by presenting to it 
an American or Canadian flag, a 
bell, gavel or some other useful item, 
thereby feeling that they have had 
a part in getting a new club under 
way.” What club would not break 
its neck in helping a new club after 
the matter was presented that way! 
Needless to say, that ended the dis- 
cussion. 

On another occasion I 
that a pretty intense discussion was 
being held because of some remarks 
made by a president of a Kiwanis 
club. After listening for some time, 
Park said, “I have a feeling that Joe’s 
remarks have been misunderstood. 
Look at all the fine work he has 
been doing for his club. Maybe we 
have him wrong. Wouldn’t it be a 
good idea for some of us to talk to 
him and get the whole matter 
straightened out?” That was done 
and Park was right, as usual. 

I am not implying that we have 
a lot of misunderstandings in Ki- 
wanis, for we certainly do not. But 


also 


discussion was 


remember 


in Atlantic 


think how wonderful it would be if, 
when real differences of opinion do 
arise, we could all be as generous in 
our thinking as Park has been. 

It is easy to go along when the 
other fellow is being criticized, but 
certainly it is better to look for the 
good in our fellowmen. I know that 
Kiwanis has meant a lot to Park 
Arnold. He will mean so much to 
so many during his year as our In- 
ternational president 

FRANK C. HARMON 
Califjornia-Nevada-Ha 
wai District, La Canada, California 


Past Governor 


A LIFE OF SHARING 

Ir ts frequently said that you really 
know a person when you go fishing 
with him, or join him in a few ses- 
sions on the golf course. To these 
“When you see him 
and have an experience with him as 


might be added 


a patient " 

Even the finest physical specimens 
may be subject to some afflictions 
For example, appendicitis. Such was 
the case of our International -presi- 
dent, and it was no mild attack. He 
was willing to endure any necessary 
careful, differential 
made, and not 


pain until a 
diagnosis could be 
have the symptoms masked by the 
usual demanded sedation 

It wasn't a matter of incon- 
venience, of pressing engagements, 
but “Let’s take right, 


and now!” It is easy for some of us to 


care of it 


be very demanding under these cir- 
Not so with Park. Im- 
post-operative hours may 
be very distressing. It is not in- 
frequent that we hear, “Can't some- 
thing else be done?” The exception 
occurred with Park: “I'll be all right. 
Your time and effort are probably 
needed urgently by other 


cumstances 


mediate 


more 
people * 

The finest of food may not be 
appealing to a sick person. It is 
not often that we hear, “The food 
is fine. Isn't it too bad that someone 
more deserving cannot have it?” We 
may hear passing compliments of 
the devoted nurses in their work. 
But not always, and especially not 
the sincere appreciation for every 
little attention, whether necessary or 
unnecessary 

And so the story 


Many things enter in to make 


could go end- 
lessly 
up such a personality as Park’s. It 
may be partially due to poise within 
oneself natural and developed 
by practice. It may be due in a great 
measure to the explicit faith one has 
Certainly little 
can be accomplished without such 


“Faith marches at 


in his fellow man 


faith. It is said, 


the head of the army of progress. It 
is found beside the most refined 
light, the freest government, the 
profoundest philosophy, the noblest 
poetry, the purest humanity.” 
Perhaps it is a good understanding 
of life itself; what it implies, what 
should be expected from us, and the 
personal satisfactions of the returns 
that come to us unconsciously when 
we live, act, and do the little things 
that are soon reflected as a strong 
character 
Yes, we usually see the finer qual- 

ities of personality expressed under 
stress and strain. Our International 
president never loses sight of the 
other fellow what is best for 
him is best for Park. He lives a life 
of sharing. We will have human 
richness under his leadership. 

Dr. Ernest G. BaAsHOoR 

Past Governor, California-Nevada-Ha- 

wati District, Los Angeles, California 


JUDGMENT WELL ACCEPTED 
I cor acquainted with Park approxi- 
mately 15 years ago and knew him 
best during 1947, when I was gov- 
ernor of our district. Over the years 
I have found Park to be witty and 
apparently of a very even temper. 
His judgment has been well accepted 
by his fellow Kiwanians. Park’s in- 
terest in the relationship of Kiwanis 
and the community has been felt 
the greatest, I believe, for these many 
years in the Glendale area and then 
later over our great district as he 
accepted the many responsibilities 
that have been his to perform. 
Park’s leadership in religious and 
school affairs, as well as business, 
has been felt not only by Kiwanis, 
but by many a citizen throughout 
this district. 

Dr. C. NoRMAN ABBOTT 

Past Governor, California-Nevada-Ha- 

waii- District 


AN IDEAL KIWANIAN 

“WHAT comes to your mind when 
you think of Park Arnold?” This 
question was asked of a member 
of the Glendale club and a long 
time friend of Park. 

“I think of a man great in stature, 
respected by all,” came the terse 
reply. “Never ostentatious, but 
humble and understanding.” 

This comment describes Park very 
well indeed. The quiet and unruf- 
fled manner with which he approa- 
ches aproblem indicates stature and 
capacity. He listens to what other 
people have to say and _ respects 
their opinions. They in turn respect 
his 

An early member of the Glendale 


club, Park is an ideal Kiwanian. He 
has filled with distinction every office 


he has held in Kiwanis. Back in 
1939, when district chairman of the 
committee on inter-club relations, 
he conceived the idea of each club 
forging a link to a chain, and it was 
thus built by passing from one club 
to the other. In fact, there were two 
chains, one in the north and one in 
the south. These were forged to- 
gether with a gold link by a Kiwan- 
ian blacksmith at the district con- 
vention. 

He has a 100 per cent attendance 
record. He has attended every dis- 
trict convention and every mid-win- 
ter conference. He has now attended 
19 International conventions. A 
total of 64 members of the Glendale 
club attended the Atlantic City con- 
vention. (This includes 36 members 
of the Glendale Kiwanis Chorus.) 
The entire city of Glendale, also re- 
flecting the high esteem in which it 
holds Park, gave a luncheon honor- 
ing him and Mayme on their return 
from Atlantic City. 

The basis for this high regard is 
not found simply in one or two big 
strokes of community effort. It is 
achieved principally by the count- 
less acts that bring one in touch 
with the daily lives of the people. 
Park has been a director of the 
YMCA for 25 years. When asked if 
he would like a leave of absence 
during his term as president of Ki- 
wanis International, he replied that 
he would like to remain on the 
board and attend when he could. 

One of Park’s characteristics is 
that he does not seek to force his 
ideas upon anyone. However, in his 
daily life he sets a mighty good ex- 
ample for others to follow. 

To be sure, he is “a man great in 
stature, respected by all,” but there 
is another very significant attribute 
descriptive of Park. He puts into 
practice as much as any man I know 
that philosophy of Henry Ward Bee- 
cher, who said, “It is not what we 
get, but what we give that makes 
us rich.” 

THoMAS E. Gore 
Past Governor, California-Nevada-Ha- 
waii District, Riverside, California 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER, THE 
ATHLETE, THE HOST 


Tue Park Arnold I know constantly 
amazes me. Regardless of what he’s 
doing, he does a good job of it. 
This was obvious when a group of 
friends brought their 35 millimeter 
slides to be shown on the Arnold’s 
screen one evening. Who had the 
perfect slides? Park Arnold, the 
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photographer, of course. 
it was a slide of a native dancer in 
Mexico or a view of Manhattan’s sky 
line, Park managed to capture the 
necessary detail and proper lighting. 
He’s a perfectionist in everything 
that he does, and it is always a 
worthwhile adventure to see his 
slides. 

I wonder if many people know 
Park Arnold, the athlete. He still 
wields a mean mashie and _ niblick 
when he has time. Several Kiwanis 
trophies for golf bear testimony to 
this. Or, occasionally a group of 
us embryonic Buster Crabbes and 
Johnny Weismullers try our skill in 
a southern California swimming 
pool. Who is the gentleman who is 
doing the somersaults beneath the 
surface and outstroking us _ all? 
Again, Park Arnold. 

Everyone knows him as Park, the 
host. When the Kiwanis Club of 
Pasadena invited Don Engdahl, Jack 
Raney, Reed Culp, and several other 
Kiwanians with Park to the Rose- 
bowl football game, Mayme and 
Park not only prepared breakfast 
for us at six o'clock in the morning, 
but Park planned the entire day. 
We enjoyed everything without a 
worry as to reservations or details. 

To me, Park’s greatest attribute is 
his reliability. If Park says he will 
be there, you don’t need it in writ- 
ing. It might be a meeting that is 
scheduled to start at seven o'clock. 
The rumor is out that it will prob- 


ably be seven-thirty. Park has 
heard the rumor, too. But he will 
be there by seven or before. And, 


of course, if it is Ladies’ Night, 
Mayme will be with him. 

Busy as Park is, he always has 
time for thoughtful consideration of 
any Kiwanis problem. As governor 
of the California-Nevada-Hawaii 
District a few years ago, it was my 
good fortune to have Park as our 
district counsellor. While Park was 
willing to give his advice and coun- 
sel when asked, he never attempted 
to dictate. 

That’s the man that I have been 
privileged to know and work with 
through many years in Kiwanis. 

Harotp M. HEIMBAUGH 

Past Governor, California-Nevada-Ha- 
waii District; 1957 Chairman of Inter- 
national Committee on Public and 
Business Affairs—US; Encino, Cali- 
fornia 


A RARE SPECIES OF 

HUMAN BEING 

A relatively unimportant incident 
sometimes registers indelibly upon 
a person’s mind. It is of such an 
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At Hollywood, California, near 


incident relating to Park Arnold 
that I wish to comment. In my 
opinion it is indicative of one of the 
character traits possessed by Park 
and which has been responsible for 
the love and respect we have for 
him and for his having attained the 
office of International President. 

Shortly after becoming a _ Ki- 
wanian I attended a district conven- 
tion where, for the first time, I met 
Park and saw him in action. He 
had but recently served his division 
as lieutenant governor (in 1936), 
and one of his assignments at the 
convention was that of speaker at 
one of the luncheon meetings. He 
impressed me so favorably that it 
occurred to me that the district 
should have the benefit of his serv- 
ices as its governor. I was in- 
formed that this was the concensus 
among those who knew him, but 
irrespective of the efforts on the part 
of his many friends in Kiwanis, he 
would not consider accepting the 
nomination at that time. The rea- 
son? He felt that he was not in a 
position to give the time to the duties 
of governor that should be expected 
of a person assuming the office. 

Park became governor of our dis- 
trict in 1949—13 years after his term 
of office as lieutenant governor. 
Since then his advance in Kiwanis 
and his valued services are a part of 
its glorious history. 

To Park Arnold! A most rare 
species of human being—a man with 
the principle and courage to be 
influenced more by what he felt he 
should give Kiwanis than by the 
personal satisfaction and honor from 
the office to which Kiwanis was 
ready and eager to elect him. 

CHARLES J. GRIFFIN 

Judge, The Municipal Court, Beverly 
Hills, California; and Past Governor, 
California-Nevada-Hawaii District 





Park Arnold’s home, the veteran peanut 
seller enlists movie stars Greer Garson and Robert Ryan on Kids’ Day. 


THE BARITONE IN THE 

BACK ROW 

I First met Park about 18 years ago 
and I have learned to value his 
friendship more and more as the 
years pass. In the many years I 
have known him, I have never heard 
a word spoken against him. Like- 
wise, he says nothing against an- 
other person, but rather speaks well 
of him. 

Park has played a great part in 
the life of the Glendale Kiwanis 
Chorus, which is celebrating its 25th 
anniversary this year. During these 
25 years there have been many times 
when it seemed inevitable that the 
chorus would break up. But one 
man always held it together and 
gave the men encouragement to go 
on. That man was Park, a charter 
member of the chorus and now co- 
director. 

In 1934 the chorus was invited to 
sing at the International convention 
in Toronto, but just one day before 
departure time they were short 
about $2000 in expense money. So 
Park and another charter member, 
Emil Kiefer, visited a banker friend 
and signed a note for the necessary 
funds. The chorus sang at Toronto 
after all. 

We are all mighty proud of our 
baritone in the back row who has 
become International president. 

ALLAN G. WATSON 
Co-Director, Glendale Kiwanis Chorus, 
Glendale, California 


“MR. KIWANIS”—TO THE LETTER 
As AN OLD acquaintance of H. Park 
Arnold, I was first impressed by his 
characteristics of punctuality and 
precision. For years he has timed his 
activities. Before a Kiwanis club 
meeting, he arranges his business 
schedule so that he is never late. 
You ask, “What makes him tick?” 
(see THIS IS PARK ARNOLD page 45) 
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By WILBUR CROSS 


UNITED NATIONS 


Vie* AMERICANS think of their 
\ family car as.a typical “Amer- 
ican” product. It has become a nat- 
ional personality, a familiar face 
throughout the country 

Yet the American-made automo- 
bile represents many nations, many 
channels of international trade. In 
fact, you probably wouldn't pick up 
as many souvenirs of foreign places 
on a ‘round-the-world cruise as 
you ll find in your own garage 

The Automobile Manufacturers 
Association reports that the indus- 
try is constantly scouring the mar- 
kets of the world for minerals not 
available in the United States—o1 
at least those in short supply. Last 
year, companies bought substantial 
from 


quantities of raw materials 


26 foreign countries, located = on 


every inhabited continent except 
Australia 
If you own a= standard make 


American car, the chances are good 
that your radio and electrical sys- 
tem depend on such countries as 
India and Madagascar for mica, 
95 per cent of which comes from 
foreign sources. Your car frame 
owes part of its durability to man- 
ganese from Cuba or French Mo- 


rocco. You drive in greater comfort 


34 


because engine heat is blocked off by 
asbestos from Southern Rhodesia. 
The glass you see through may have 
been made with antimony from the 
Union of South Africa. If you prefer 
anti-knock fuel, even your gasoline 
contains minerals from faraway 
places like Yugoslavia. And the en- 
tire appearance of your automobile 
may well be enhanced by chromite 
from the Philippines and Turkey, 
tooled by industrial diamonds from 
the Belgian Congo 

No matter where you drive, at 
home or abroad, part of your car 
may already have been there before. 
Driving to Canada? Well, 99 per 
cent of all the nickel used _ in 
automobiles Ontario 
Planning to tour Spain? The indus- 
try uses Spanish zinc for rust- 
proofing steel and for castings. 
Heading for Mexico? This country 
minerals that 


comes from 


supplies five basic 
every automobile must contain. And 
if you're motoring through South 
America—though not many gringos 
do—your car will be right at home. 
Its manufacture depends on copper 
from Chile, lead from Peru, tin from 
Bolivia, bauxite from the Guianas, 
and tungsten from Brazil. 

Where else would you like a 


THE 


souvenir from? Thailand? Portugal? 
Malaya? The Gold Coast? These 
foreign lands all contribute to the 
manufacture of vital parts like 
fenders and bumpers, storage bat- 
teries and head lamps, as well as the 
paint on the outside, the plastic 
seat covers within. 

When consumers indicate a pre- 
ference for new accessories, more 
chrome, different styling, they are 
actually affecting the course of world 
trade. In 1955, for example, auto- 
mobiles used eight times as much 
zine for castings as in 1954, because 
of new designs in grills, hood orna- 
ments, and other parts. Which means 
more imports from the zine pro- 
ducing countries; Canada, Mexico, 
Bolivia, Spain, and Peru. 

This international interdependence 
reflects a healthy state of affairs, and 
it certainly is far from one-sided. 
On America’s part, she exported 
more than 170,000 passenger cars 
last year. Reciprocally, the growing 
interest of Americans in foreign- 
made automobiles is a further ex- 
ample of how the motor car com- 
prises a mobile United Nations, 
helping people of many countries to 
get together on a common level of 


interest. rHE END 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Civic Works 

ATOMIC-AGE FRONTIER 

THE STEWARDESS is wearing a smart navy-blue ski jacket 
and slacks when she welcomes passengers aboard the 
airliner. This is the uniform of the skies on the flight 
from Edmonton, Alberta to a town northward near the 
top of the world. Along one side of the plane’s interior, 
seats have been removed to make room for meat, milk, 
mail, and other cargo. 

After the first 30 minutes in the air, the farming lands 
of Northern Alberta give way to a landscape dotted with 
small lakes. Then Fort McMurray comes in view. Here’s 
where the railroad ends, and northbound freight is 
transferred to barges on the Athabaska and MacKenzie 
rivers. The scenery does not change until the broad 
Lake Athabaska is crossed and Gunnar Mines, Limited 
property appears under the wing. The plane now starts 
to descend and modern mines and mills come into view. 
At last, 500 miles north of Edmonton, the airliner touches 
down at Uranium City, Saskatchewan. 

At the airport, passengers sometimes expect a dog 
team and Indian driver, but there are only prosaic taxi- 
cabs waiting to take them into town. Many newcomers 
are surprised, however, at seeing the familiar gold and 
blue “K” in the lapels of airline agents Arthur McCarille 
and Ron Murray. 

How did the Kiwanis Club of Uranium City come to 
be? And why does this community of 5000 souls have 
only wireless communication with the rest of the world? 

Club Secretary Douglas Ross tells the story: “As far 
back as the turn of the century it was known that there 
was iron, copper, nickel and gold in the area, but it 
was considered too far away to be of any value... . 
During the last war, the Canadian Government initi- 
ated an intensive prospecting and development program 
in the hope of locating more uranium. In 1949, the Sas- 
katchewan government granted huge concessions to 
large companies to prospect certain areas. In 1952, all 


(Right) After miles of desolate, frozen frontier, 

travelers see Uranium City, Saskatchewan, a small settlement 
close to the Arctic Circle. (Below) The main street is 

the hub of this town, which sprung up around 

the three mines and eight producing mills in the area. 
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unstaked concessions were thrown open to the public 
and immediately a staking rush started. Now, five years 
later, there are three producing mills and eight mines. 

“The ore itself is the richest in North America, and 
despite the high costs of everything in the isolated areas, 
the mines can make a profit. This year the first trucks 
were able to come in from the south by a winter road 
just opened. The last 25 miles of the route were over the 
frozen lake. The first convoy of three trucks brought 
Coke, potatoes, propane gas, and groceries. The Coke 
was sold for 30 cents a bottle.” 

With no local radio or TV station and only poor radio 
reception, the Uranium City Kiwanians pioneered in 
community recreation facilities. When the club planned 
a skating rink, everyone helped. “Except for the very 
cold days in January (55 below), the rink has always 
been busy,” Douglas writes. 

Instead of joining in on Apple Day—a popular fund- 
raising activity among Canadian Kiwanians—the club 
sells peanuts, which are cheaper to ship in. At Christ- 
mas time, members give parties for the children, with 
Santa arriving by dog team. The Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides are also backed by Kiwanis. On the future 
agenda are a Key Club, junior baseball league, free 
swimming instructions, and a traffic safety program. 
“We ourselves,” says Douglas, “plan to sponsor another 
Kiwanis club . . . even nearer the Arctic Circle.” 


Their pioneer spirit is reflected in his words: “We are 
a young club in a young community in a fabulous north- 
land that is only now disclosing to man the treasures 
that have been locked in the rocks since the earth was 
young itself. It is a wonderful feeling to be in for the 
beginning of something new.” 











THE ANTIPOLIO PARADE 

Guests expected only a luncheon and speaker at a re- 
cent meeting of the Kiwanis Club of North Little Rock, 
Arkansas. But after a program explaining the Salk vac- 
cine, it was abruptly announced that all guests and 
members would be given shots immediately, whereupon 
everyone rolled up their sleeves. The club has worked 
with the county medical society in promoting immuni- 
zation for more than 30,000 people . To Kiwanians 
in Panorama City, Los Angeles, polio shots are a family 
affair. Members and their wives and children are 
undergoing mass inoculations Martinsville, Indiana 
Kiwanians are fighting polio on two fronts: At the time 
they received their inoculations, they also dug in their 
pockets for the March of Dimes More than 6500 
people lined up for free vaccine at the clinics sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Watertown, New York and 
county health officials. Twenty-two doctors and hun- 
dreds of volunteers and nurses served immunizations 


at the rate of 53 shots pel minute 


RIO GRANDE RETIREMENT 
THE BALMY WEATHER of the Rio Grande Valley is attract- 
ing throngs of older people to San Benito, Texas. 
Among these folk and the elderly natives of the city 
are many candidates for the flourishing Senior Citizens 
Club 

Organized by 40-year Kiwanian Walter Hardy, now 
an active member of the Kiwanis Club of San Benito, 
the Senior Citizens Club's prime purpose is to “enjoy 
life as it begins at 65." One of the group's biggest assets 
is its meeting place—a sleek, modern community build- 
ing (its construction was a Kiwanis-sparked project). 
Under towering palm trees, senior citizens gather for 
a more pleasurable and productive life. 


AQUATIC AMERICANA 

No ORDINARY sports event was the 28th Annual Roseland 
Kiwanis Swimming Meet sponsored by the Roseland, 
Chicago club. The crowd applauded Miss Chicago, 
Sandra Stuart, whose graceful water ballet was ori- 
ginally presented at the 1956 Miss America contest at 
Atlantic City, and thrilled at the backflips and two-and- 
a quartet! rolls of Mickey McGuire, All-Army diving 
champion. More than 500 swimmers entered the compe- 
tition to help. set five new records. Kiwanians also 
scheduled a special division for crippled children. 

In Aledo, Illinois the summer swimming program is 
a far cry from anties at the old swimming hole. Six 
hundred people were convinced of this at the Water 
Carnival sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Aledo. In- 
termingled among the acts were three Kiwanis clowns 
who reportedly ended the show “with a big splash”... 
throwing the master of ceremonies in the pool. 





Child and Youth Work 

PRIDE OF THE FORCE 

To seventh and eighth grade boys in Shenandoah, Iowa, 
stripping down rifles, judo training and the use of 
walkie-talkies are all routine matters. The youths be- 
long to the Shenandoah Junior Police, an organization 
backed by the Kiwanis Club of Shenandoah. 

The boys meet with the Shenandoah Police Depart- 
ment and National Guardsmen to study firearms safety, 
crowd control, civilian defense, and criminal law as it 
applies to children. The squad can be seen marching in 
a snappy, close-order drill wearing the uniform of the 
corps—white T-shirt, blue jeans, and white socks, plus 
white helmets furnished by Kiwanis. 

Although the company was originally organized for 
better understanding between the police and youth, the 
auxiliary is now considered a real asset to the com- 
munity. They help the police at parades and direct park- 
ing at public affairs. Police Chief John Keenan says the 
squad has progressed to the point “that we could make 
good use of the boys in emergencies.” 


SPEEDWAY SPARTANS 

A CHECKERED FLAG waved the winner across the finish 
line as other racers followed closely, raising little clouds 
of dust. Stevie Howard’s shoulders slumped as his car 
finished the final lap, not first but eighth. He climbed 
out of the racer, pushed back his goggles, and cupped 
his helmet in his arm. Maybe he didn’t win this year, he 
reasoned, but there would be other races. 

For Stevie there will be many more, since this veteran 
is only five years old. He races under the supervision of 
the Delaware Valley One-Quarter Midget Racing Club, 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Glenside, Pennsyl- 
vania. Cars are built according to national racing speci- 
fications and both racers and drivers must fulfill rigid 
requirements to qualify. Boys and girls between the 
ages of five and 15 compete in two age groups for tro- 
phies. And to them, the Indianapolis Speedway couldn’t 
even when they lose. 





be more exciting 





(Above) Stevie Howard 
roars onto the 

last lap in a race 
supervised by Glenside, 
Pennsylvania Kiwanians. 


(Left) These athletes 
plunged into the pool to help 
set five new records at 

the Kiwanis Swim Meet 
sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Roseland, Chicago. 
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When vivacious fashion model Audrey Burch proffered a 
pancake, Silver Spring, Maryland Kiwanians 

needed no urging. The occasion was their Pancake Party, when 
they served more than 1000 guests to raise 

money for community projects. 


YOUTH ON THE GO 

AFTER four years, the work of the Kiwanis Club of 
Plainfield, New Jersey has paid off. Their four baseball 
teams have been officially franchised by Little League 
Baseball, Inc. Kiwanians spent hours laying out dia- 
monds, building dugouts, and enlisting volunteer 
coaches and managers. Their reward—the national com- 
radeship of Little League for their boys. . . . The 
Newark, New Jersey and Montreal, Quebec clubs are 
giving Boys’ Club members practical experience in in- 
ternational relations. Two boys from each town are ex- 
changed for camperships. The youngsters also carry 
greetings to the mayors of their host cities. 


NEW HOPE FOR AN OLD DISEASE 

LIKE MOST nine-month-old babies, blue-eyed Diana 
loves bright, shiny objects. Her tiny hands reach out 
for a dangling toy or colorful tie. This fascination for 
brightness, movement, and color is unusual for only one 
reason: Four months ago, Diana was blind and had been 
since birth. 

After several doctors foretold only darkness for 
Diana, she was taken to the Fund for Crippling Disease, 
a center devoted to cerebral-palsied infants under one 
year old. For years, men have had no answer to this 
disease. At the Fund, however, new techniques are 
being used with an encouraging degree of success, as 
exemplified by Diana. The research is slow work and it 
is expensive. 

To the Kiwanis Clubs of Detroit and surrounding 
areas, it is important, vital work. To expand it, they 
have given the Kiwanis Pavilion, a $12,000 pediatrics 
ward. It provides two isolation rooms, nurses’ sta- 
tions, and 24 cribs for the infants, multiplying the dra- 
matic work of the Fund fourfold. 
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LONG ISLAND ENTREPRENEURS 
Buppy Stoddard, Jr., is a healthy 13-year-old with an 
avid interest in sports and the outdoors. He is proud of 
the fact that he can run faster than many boys of his 
age. The difference is that Buddy runs on crutches. 

Although Buddy could swim and take part in most 
games, his friends knew that he wanted an artificial leg 
more than anything else in the world. Six boys, includ- 
ing two of Buddy’s brothers, formed a shoe shine bri- 
gade to raise money for it. This was an ambitious 
undertaking, since an artificial leg costs $400. 

By working after schools and on week ends, the boys 
saved $32. That is when the Kiwanis Club of Sunny- 











side, Long Island, New York heard about their work. 


Since the financial success of the shoe shine business 
seemed uncertain, Kiwanians pledged $400 for Buddy's 
leg. 


The story did not end there, however. The publicity 
on the Kiwanis project prompted others to send contri- 
butions, and Buddy now has $1300 in a trust fund for 
future medical and educational needs. 


THAT THE DEAF SHALL HEAR 
Mucu can be done today for the deaf child and adult. 
He can get special training at public or private institu- 
tions, be given medical treatment, use a hearing aid, or 
learn lip reading. 

Unfortunately, it’s not always that simple. Accurate 
diagnosis and treatment may be expensive; special 


For 30 years youths in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin have been 
earning passports to water safety and fun through the 
Learn-to-Swim program sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Fond du Lac. Here, Club President Robert 

Uffenbeck awards certificates to new graduates, 
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schools often have a waiting list of several years; fitting 


a hearing aid is a delicate process; and few people are 
qualified to teach lip reading 

To many, the Hearing and Speech Center in Eugene, 
Oregon has been the answer. Here, help is available on 
the local level. Among its founders is the Kiwanis Club 
of Eugene, which donated $1500 during the center’s first 
year of operation. Kiwanians in nearby Springfield also 
the center, 


support enabling it to grow to serve more 


people 


A CASE FOR KIWANIS 

Jim was only six years old when it happened. Alone in 
the kitchen, he pulled a pan of boiling candy over and 
his right hand was seriously burned. All of his parent's 
fears were realized, for when the injury healed, the hand 
remained drawn and twisted 


The next few years were hard on Jim. He had to 
stand back many times and watch while his friends 
ran and whooped and played. That hand wasn’t much 


in a baseball game 
father, a farmer, would sit silently 
He wondered how Jim would earn 


use to a fellow 
And 


staring at his son 


often his 


his own living when he became an adult 
Then the Kiwanis Children’s Clinic heard about Jim 
Afte 


operations 


examining his hand, doctors said that a series of 
and skin grafting would be 
would take several years, they told his father, but ulti- 


hand. Of 


necessary. It 
mately, the boy would be able to use his 
course, the clinic would pay for the treatment. 
this help, Jim is gradually regaining the 
dexterity of his hand. He is one of many cases at the 
Kiwanis Children’s Clinic, organized by Denton, Texas 
Kiwanians in 1921. Today, the clinic treats children from 
Doctors contribute their services 


Through 


all of Denton county 
free of charge, druggists give a 50 per cent discount on 
all medications, and the hospital cuts its bill 35 per cent. 
Community support is spearheaded by the annual Ki- 
wanis Minstrel Show 

The club also acts as a case-finding agency for crip- 
pled children’s and tuberculosis agencies. They have or- 
ganized a one-day examining clinic with specialists in 
attendance, and often provide glasses for the children. 
Through this comprehensive program, Denton Kiwan- 
ians have been guarding the health of underprivileged 
children for more than three decades. 
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Southwest District Kiwanians recently combined forces to 
present a $1100 check for a fluoroscope at the 
Sahuro School for Asthmatic children in Tucson. 
left to right) C. Z. Leshner, president, Kiwanis Club 
of Tucson: Fred Rosen, district governor; 

and Dr. Arthur Dudley, Kiwanis Club of 

El Conquistador. (Seated, left to right) 

Bob Henderson, president, Kiwanis Club of Sunshine, 
Tucson; Candy McCauley and Jimmy Blosser, pupils 
of the school; and Henry Badet, president, 

Kiwanis Club of The Desert, Tucson. 

The Kiwanis Club of Marana also contributed, 


(Standing, 


NEEDS AND DEEDS 

Tue Kiwanis Club of Eastlake-Oakland, California has 
designed and built a sun shelter at a school for physical- 
ly handicapped children. The shelter, which was erected 
by members themselves, will allow playground games 
during all weather. 

When the school burned in Beatrice, Alabama, it was 
rebuilt with up-to-date improvements, but there were 
still some: things needed, such as a $650 stage curtain. 
“You'll get it” promised the Kiwanis Club of Beatrice. 
Through a series of fund-raising projects, the club 
accumulated the money and made good their word... . 
The Kiwanis Youth Symphony Orchestra of Racine, 
Wisconsin has another laurel to add to its long list of 
honors. It was the only orchestra in Wisconsin invited 
to appear at a sectional meeting of the Music Educator’s 
National Conference in Omaha, Nebraska. The Kiwanis 
Club of Racine, which sponsors the musicians, paid the 
$1600 bill for the trip. 


PATTY GOES TO SCHOOL 

Patty O'BRIEN is a little girl not easily defeated. When 
an operation on her leg loomed up before her, the Irish 
in her rebelled at the idea of a year in bed. She couldn't 
miss all that school, she announced. Thanks to the 
Kiwanis Club of Racine, Wisconsin, Patty is still going 
to school. She keeps pace with her classmates through 
the club’s gift, a home-to-school telephone. This two- 
way communication system at Patty’s bedside allows her 
to hear everything in her classroom. By a flip of the 
switch, she can ask questions or recite, thus keeping her 
abreast of classroom work. 


Patty flips a switch—and she is right in her classroom, asking 
questions and reciting through her home-to-school telephone. 
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A tear in a box-kite means last minute repairs. 


A CONTEST WITH STRINGS ATTACHED 

In Sac City, Iowa, people take kite-flying seriously. 
When the Kiwanis Club of Sac City sponsored this 
year’s annual Kite Tournament, 1600 citizens came to 
watch. Enthusiasm rivaled that of an Olympic match 
as the contestants assembled for the flight, originated by 
Kiwanian Fred Ehrhardt 32 years ago. 

Entrants were under 17 years of age and made their 
own kites. They were judged on the kite’s original- 
ity and design, its height and flying performance. Win- 
ners of each division competed in the championship 
flight, and the day’s climax was the awarding of a 
trophy and the coveted title of “Champion Kite Flyer.” 


{griculture 

FARMS AND FLOWERS 

From farm to factory was the scope of the 32nd annual 
tour for county farmers sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of New Brunswick, New Jersey. More than 125 men 
visited the Westinghouse Electric Corporation’s plant to 
see its operation. The farmers traditionally return the 
Kiwanians’ hospitality with an agricultural tour in the 
fall... . Kiwanians in El] Segundo, California take do-it- 
yourself projects seriously. As well as plant flowers, 
they raise their own seeds. Each spring and autumn, 





they give away the seeds, along with plants, cuttings, and 
bulbs. Green-thumbed Kiwanians are on hand to ex- 
plain the planting and cultivation of the flowers, thus 
beautifying the community. . . . In Hawaii, the Kiwanis 
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Clubs of Maui and Kahului have sponsored the islands 
first land-judging contest. Winning 4-H teams received 
trophies and medals. Technicians of the soil conserva- 
tion service worked with Kiwanians in the competition. 
... “The most outstanding informative annual farmer’s 
night of any organization in New Jersey”—that’s the 
rating given the work of the Kiwanis Club of Moores- 
town, New Jersey by the State Secretary of Agriculture 
Philip Alampi. He spoke to farmers and state agricul- 
tural leaders at the club’s seventh annual farmer's night. 





Today's pedestrians and tomorrow's drivers learn safety. 


Safety 

LILLIPUTIAN TRAFFIC WORLD 

IN RICHMOND, INDIANA, first and second graders of the 
Vaile Schoo] are climbing into pint-size Chevrolet Cor- 
vettes with a three-gear shift for driving instructions. 
At the same time their classmates are learning how to 
cross streets at intersections and practicing other traffic 
manners. It’s all part of the safety program backed by 
the Kiwanis Club of Rose City, Richmond. 

Vaile School educators and police officials had rea- 
soned that children could learn safety just as they learn 
any other subject. If they grew up with it, accidents 
might be reduced. Kiwanians agreed and laid out a 48- 
by-60-foot area on the playground, painted to represent 
sidewalks, crosswalks, streets, and grass areas. They 
built stop signs and an electric traffic light—all child- 
size. Four members each donated a midget sports car. 

The club’s most recent project is the construction of 
a weather-tight trailer on which cars and equipment can 
be loaded. It will be used to demonstrate traffic safety 
in other local schools. 


Fund Raising 

IT’S RAINING ROSES 

Ir appeared to be, at least, when roses floated down 
by parachute onto city streets in Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Pretty Lyn Shafer, daughter of Kiwanis Past President 
Alex Shafer, dropped them from a building top to 
advertise the annual rose sale. Proceeds went to the 
Kiwanis Fresh Air Camp. 





WANTED: FIVE MILLION PENNIES 
Tuese were the funds needed by the Kiwanis Club of 
Coronado, Santa Fe, New Mexico to build a community 
swimming pool. Since there was no place to swim, citi- 
zens were about the idea, and everyone 
tossed coins into the big, blue Kiwanis drums 

But it takes a long time to raise $50,000, penny by 
penny. Kiwanians spurred the project with a pancake 
breakfast, Christmas tree sale, and other drives. Many 
businessmen donated profits-for-a-day to the fund and 
set up a Century Club for $100 contributors. The city 
council earmarked part of the cigarette tax revenue for 
the pool. As the fund swelled, the club organized “Coro- 
nado Recreation Facilities, Inc.” and agreed that the pool 
should be city operated when it was finished 

On a hot, arid day in August the pool officially opened. 
Everyone lined up to see their pool, for they had helped 


enthusiastic 


x 





build it. There was a 130 x 175 foot enclosed grassy plot 
for sun-bathing, and spacious dressing rooms and show- 
ers. They marveled at the removable sliding glass 
panels that assured year-around swimming, and con- 
cluded that the $165,000 had been well spent 

In 20 months, 2400 people have enrolled in swimming 
classes. More than 150 beginners turn out daily for the 
businessmen. 


held in 


Learn-to-Swim campaign sponsored by 
And every seat is filled at the spring Aquacade 
a pool completed only two years after the chartering of 


the Kiwanis Club of Coronado 


Behind scenes at the annual community show produced by the 
Kiwanis Club of Hampton, Ohio: (Left) A “prima donna” 
fidgets as Kiwanis wives check the final setting of a pink tutu 
The pretty choreographer darts among her 
(Right) Stage 


costume (Center) 


pupils, polishing a dance routine for the finale. 
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DOLLAR-MAKERS 

More THAN a thousand people came to see the Auto 
Show sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. They debated the merits of the domestic 
models as compared with the six low-slung foreign cars 
on display, and when they left, Kiwanians had raised 
$325 for community youth work. . . . Most men in the 
Kiwanis Club of Russell, Kansas knew nothing more 
about radio than how to turn one on. But they success- 
fully took over all announcing jobs at their local station 
KRSL for a Kiwanis Radio Day, raising $542 for youth 
projects. Onawa, Iowa Kiwanians recently chal- 
lenged the Lions Club to a volleyball game at a benefit 
exhibition. Kiwanians defeated the Lions 15 to 14 and 
helped raise $345 for high school athletics. .. . “And the 
band played on”—at a three-hour concert during the 
chicken barbecue sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
East Aurora, New York. When the music stopped and 
the dinner was over, the Boys’ Club fund for a new 
building was swelled by $1500. 


Awards 

FRUITS OF FOUR YEARS 

FouNbDeED only four years ago, a school for mentally re- 
tarded children established by the Kiwanis Club of 
North Niagara Falls, New York has already won na- 
tional recognition. The club has. been nominated for a 
$1000 Lane Bryant award, which commends it for 
setting up the school and stimulating local interest. 

When the school opened, ten children enrolled. Today 
there are 28 pupils, an occupational therapy class 
for teen-agers, and a nursery class for pre-school 
youngsters. 

Pupils’ parents pay about 40 per cent of the school’s 
expenses. The balance of the money comes from com- 
munity clubs and individuals made aware of the school 
by North Niagara Falls Kiwanians. Conscious of the 
children’s needs, the founders keep abreast of current 
legislative action on the mental retardation problem. 

Fruits of their work are already apparent. After 
studying at the Kiwanis school, five youngsters have 
taken additional IQ tests and qualified for the public 
school special classes. 


crews pound and paint, and ask each other: “Do you think this 
will hold?” Since the show was born, eight years ago, every 
first dress rehearsal has sent the cast home muttering: “It’s 
hopeless.” But curtain time always finds a full house and a 
sparkling show. The production netted $12,000 for youth work. 
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(Above) A copy of Jimmie Fidler’s letter to 
President Park, explaining that his Foundation’s 
job is done. (Right) At the Atlantic City con- 
vention, Fidler and then-President Reed C, Culp 
exchange smiles over a $9000 check for kids. 


commentator, has made one in a series of contribu- 
tions to Kiwanis Kids’ Day as president of the National 
Foundation for Underprivileged Children. At the Inter- 
national convention in Atlantic City last June, he ap- 
peared on stage to present a check from the Foundation 
to then International President Reed C. Culp. 

At the convention, Fidler also said that a much greater 
Kids’ Day contribution would be forthcoming. He ex- 
plains it here in a letter to International President 
H. Park Arnold. 

Dear President Park: 

It was most fitting that I was privileged to appear be- 
fore the most recent convention . . . there to turn over 
to Kiwanis International a check for payment of promo- 
tional efforts in behalf of Kiwanis Kids’ Day, 1957. [I 
appeared] also to explain ... that our Foundation was 
being dissolved (it has done its job) and we were shortly 
to turn over to Kiwanis International for deposit in its 
trust fund devoted to youth work, our financial assets 
totaling well over $100,000. This appearance at Atlantic 
City was fitting, because it was at a previous Kiwanis 
International convention, also in Atlantic City in 1949, 
that I made my first contact with your (I should say 
“our”; I am a Kiwanian) great civic organization, and 
persuaded the officers and Board of that period to accept 
Kids’ Day. 

I am most gratified by what the intervening years have 


_ FIDLER, noted Hollywood columnist and radio 
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From California has come one more 


in a series of contributions that help keep Kids” 


Day growing each year. 


KIWANIS KIDS’ DAY 
GETS A 
BOOST 





wrought. Kiwanis Kids’ Day is now an institution, rec- 
ognized and respected by the nation. While I shall no 
longer be actively engaged with Kiwanis Kids’ Day on 
a national scale (but I most certainly shall be a worker 
on the local level), I shall bask to the end of my time in 
the continued glory of the day itself. I shali always re- 
gard Kiwanis Kids’ Day as my baby—a baby that grew 
to strong manhood under the fine guardianship and 
guidance of Kiwanis International. 

In my mind, there is no doubt that Kiwanis Kids’ Day 
will continue to grow, and to do good for the youth of 
our great nation. It could not be engineered by a finer 
organization. This I was convinced of when I first took 
the idea to the Atlantic City Convention in 1949; this I 
am more convinced of today. 

This letter (so inadequate a means of trying to convey 
thoughts that are born in the heart) must convey my 
sincere thanks to everybody in Kiwanis International. 
I say that you, as individual members grouped into 
clubs, are 90 per cent responsible for the present 
strength of Kiwanis Kid’s Day. We of our National 
Foundation for Underprivileged Children are happy to 
feel that we contributed the remaining 10 per cent to 


the cause. 
= 
: : _ Me, 
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Most gratefully, 


(Above) While the “Sightseer” plods its way 
across the world’s busiest harbor, Paul makes a 
few last preparations for arrival in class. (Below) 
Once ashore on Manhattan Island, there's a long 
walk up the wharf to his next point of departure. 
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HERE’S NO schoolhouse on Bedloe 
Island, where Paul Mayo lives. 
So every morning he strolls out of 
his house, past the Statue of Liberty, 
and down to the island wharf, where 
he catches a ferry to Manhattan. 
Once across Upper New York Bay, 
he boards still another ferry for Gov- 
ernor’s Island and school. 
Nine-year-old Paul’s commuting 
problem is half solved by the Statue 
of Liberty craft Sightseer, which 
serves as a school boat before it be- 
gins its daily tourist runs. A US 
Army ferry conducts him over the 
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(Right) Arriving at the Army Post on 
Governor’s Island, the ferryboat com- 
muter gives and receives a playful salute. 
(Below) His in-school studying tech- 
niques notwithstanding, Paul was elected 
class president by fellow students last year. 


’ 








—.. 


chool by lerrvboat 


last lap of the voyage to Governor’s 
Island. There, he attends a Post 
School supported jointly by the 
Army and the New York Board of 
Education. 

Paul’s family is one of six living 
on Bedloe Island, of whom all are 
employed by the National Park 
Service to care for the statue. Paul’s 
father, Linwood E. Mayo, is a fiscal 
accounting clerk for the service. 

By now, Paul takes both his travels 
and his unique island address in 
stride. He hardly notices the tour- 
ists any more. THE END 
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The view from his island is one that hun- 
dreds of visitors to the Statue of Liberty 
admire each day. Paul prefers the fish. 
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IF YOUR CLUB 
NEEDS MONEY 


Obtain A Franchise 
Now For The Sale 
in Your City of 


BENSON'S SLICED 
OLD HOME 
FRUIT CAKE 


A Planned 


Community Service 


MORE THAN 1500 CLUBS And 
INSTITUTIONS Now Participating. 
Many for The Fifth Year. 


Your Club 
praise of 
and raise needed 
by selling the VERY 
Sliced Fruit Cake you 
tasted. Make a $1 on 
cake and SAVE your 
tomer a $1. 


enjoy the 
community 
funds easy 
BEST 
ever 
each 
cus- 


can 
your 


Phone, Wire, or Write Today 


BENSON'S 


Box 71, Athens, Ga. 











ZIPPO 
LIGHTER 





Tax included 





This windproof 
lighter has a silver col- 
ored, Brush - finished 
metal case. The regu- 
lation, two-color enamel 
Kiwanis emblem is at- 
tached. 


Send your order to 
KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 


520 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Il. 
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NIGHT OF DEATH 
(From page 20) 


had only one unidentified woman at 
the time, a fleshy woman with red- 
dish brown hair, of about 35. Aunt 
Mary was 60, but my mother said 
instantly, “That would be my sister.” 

And it was. There was something 
about the storm—concussion, or per- 
cussion, or some kind of force, they 
said—that made the bodies swell. 
Aunt Mary was plumper than ever, 
and instead of making her look 
grotesque, it ironed out her wrinkles 
and relieved her of 25 years. She 
looked so young and serene, her 
momentary pain of death erased— 
and inexplicably we felt better, 
somehow reassured by her cheerful 
appearance. 

“Skinny Aunt Mary” was more 
difficult to identify. The very plump- 
ness that made Mary Taylor even 
more herself, changed slim, long- 
boned Mary Clodfelter into a dif- 
ferent person. Her tapered fingers 
were puffy and coarse, and her own 
children finally, with agony, were 
able to know it was she by the corns 
and bunions on her feet. 

After it was over and we had 
found all our dead, we had a day of 
funerals. I had never before gone 
to four funerals in one day, and 
pray God I never shall again. Then 
there were four new graves, the one 
side of the family with their kin, the 
other with theirs—and we, my 
mother and sisters and I—in the 
middle, hurting from both sides. 

A few weeks after the storm, I 
went to Udall. There were no trees 
left, and the sun shone with a kind 
of unhealthy glare on a _ barren 
winter-browness that should not 
have been there in June. Streets 
that used to have form and meaning 
wandered aimlessly, as if no one 
knew to keep them straight. 

The house my grandparents built 











That sardonic young bachelor in 


our club, who fancies himself a 
humorist, returned from vacation to 
find himself without a girl friend. 
Seems he wrote her from his vaca- 
tion resort in California—*‘The 
scenery is here. Wish you were beau- 
tiful.” You see, he neglected the es- 


sential comma after “were.” 
Oren Arnold 


stood lonely and desolate. Inside 
was a coldness that had nothing to 
do with temperature. Bits of fam- 
ily possessions were strewn over the 
cement driveway Edward had been 
building, to the boards that were to 
have been his new garage. And 
staring into the strong sunlight were 
rainspattered pictures from our fam- 
ily album, stored in Grandma’s 
smokehouse, which had been torn 
from the house and its contents 
flung—everywhere. 

This spring we went back, my 
mother and I. When we entered 
Udall, we could hardly believe what 
we saw. The streets were now going 
places, although where, we didn’t 
know, for there were no familiar 
landmarks. The old white clapboard 
Congregational Church, where I 
remembered childhood Christmas 
Eves waiting for Santa Claus to 
bring candy in little striped sacks, 
Was gone, but in its place a modern 
brick church proudly thrust its 
steeple into the clear blue Kansas 
sky. Small houses, pink, green, and 
defiantly, courageously modern, had 
emerged from the foundations that 
once supported other homes. A 
sprawling single-story school had 
sprung from the rubble in the old 
schoolyard. 

We had sold Grandpa’s place, and 
we drove. by slowly, and then backed 
and turned into Edward’s concrete 
driveway. The yard was neat and 
clean, the fences mended, the sag- 
ging porch gone. The house now 
stood like a small white dowager 
queen among the more modern 
homes, proud of its heritage, and 
prouder still of the new owners who 
had given it life again. 

In the yard two little girls played, 
as Dorothy and I had played as chil- 
dren, near a hammock supported in 
a metal frame. The hedge was 
green and trimmed, and Grandma’s 
yellow rose bush was going to bloom 
again. 

We visited the young couple and 
came away, and I thought of Aunt 
Mary Taylor’s dead face, serene and 
rested, and of my cousin Forrest’s 
honest assurance that Aunt Mary 
and Uncle Orie would have wanted 
to go together. I remembered Uncle 
Orie’s hand. Yes, he needed Aunt 
Mary, that was true. 

And somehow, some way, Udall 
came to mean something else besides 
cruelty and suffering. From the 
storm had risen hope and courage, 
little girls playing near a hammock 
in a yard that had long had little 
girls, and a beautiful new flat 
schoolhouse, built, a man said when 
we stopped to admire, with a big 
storm cellar. THE END 
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I would say that his alert mind and 
quick perception, added to his desire 
to get a job done quickly 
efficiently, make him a man of ac- 
complishment, and therefore a “man 
of distinction.” His attention to de- 
tails, his ability to marshall facts, 
his common touch, his experience in 
public service, and his fine sense of 
humor equip Park Arnold to be an 
able executive for handling projects 
involving human relations. 

Being human, Park Arnold has to 
have faults, but frankly, I can‘t 
name an obvious weakness about 
him. He comes nearer to my con- 
ception of living the life of a Chris- 
tian gentleman, while practicing the 
Golden Rule, 


know. 
To spell out Park’s virtues, let’s 
capitalize the word “KIWANIS.” 


K His KINDNESS is well shown in 
his desire to serve his fellowmen. 

I His INSPIRATION to others is 
noted in getting members to 
“catch his fire,” 
his own club’s thrice winning the 
International Achievement Award 
in the Gold Division. 

W His WELFARE work and civic 
activities are legion. 

A His ACTIVITIES are local and 
also national in scope. 

N His NOBILITY of purpose is one 
of his fine characteristics, leading 
to good deeds. 

I His INTEGRITY is unquestioned 
by his associates, resulting in com- 
missions of trust. 

S His SINCERITY is shown to a 
degree not found in most men. 
The above attributes, thus capi- 

talized, dub him “MR. KIWANIS” 

to his home club members and to 
all Kiwanians. 

JoHN G. BARRINGER 

Member, Kiwanis Club 

of Glendale, California 


A FRIEND’S REFLECTIONS 

WE WERE HIGH over the ancient Aztec 
country. The lighted monitor at the 
far front of the plane flashed the 


signal that we should fasten our seat | 


belts, for we were soon to land at 
the fabulous new airport in Mexico 
City. Elizabeth and I were some- 
what experienced in Mexico, having 
traveled throughout this most fasci- 
nating country on two previous oc- 
casions; however, this was the first 
such experience for our two travel- 
ing companions, Park and Mayme, 
and, having been over a great deal 
of the area before, it was a special 
delight to be conducting our very 
(see THIS IS PARK ARNOLD page 46) 
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Put your community's pennies to 


work for your welfare projects. 


4,000 service clubs throughout the 


United States and Canada have 
proved that FORD Gum Machines 
pull pennies out of pockets to pro- 
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year-round income. 
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investment, exclusive fran- 
competent, full-time super- 
sion and servicing of machines. 


The FORDWAY plan raises funds 
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and builds prestige for your club 
and its projects. Every machine ad- 
vertises your name and cause, and 
credits your space grantor for his 
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FORDWAY CLUBS: 
Have you thanked your space grantor lately? 





GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc., Akron, N. Y. 


GUM AND MACHINE (CANADA), Ltd. 
4 Glen Robert Drive, Toronto 16, Canada * 
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.. YOURS FOR A LITTLE SPARE TIME 





§T'S EASY. Just rush nome ond oddress todoy for wonderful NEW, 
proven Christmas cord ossoriments thet octvolly GELL THEMSELVES 
You simply show them ond get ORDERS GALORE, ond moke up to ond 
over 50c per box for YOURSELF on eoch bos you sell. Get our 
FREE CATALOG of 100 gift items, etc. everybody needs ond buys 
DEAL WITH A LEADER with o quorter cen- 
tury experience helping you ond good folks 
like you everywhere MAKE EXTRA MONEY 
EASILY. You take NO RISK. 
dest your neme end eddress 
mor Cord Assoriments now, on 
SEND NO MONEY _Jepethasetseesienmndseetnae 
sono! Christmas Cords FREE Ne 

Write NOW! 
PEN-N-BRUSH, Dept. K-9, 139 Dvone St, New York 13, N.Y. 
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FOLDING 








If you are on the 
Board of your 


Club, Church, 
Lodge, School, 
etc., you will be 
interested in this 
modern Folding AND 
Banquet Table. MONROE TRUCKS 


Completely fin- - 
ished tops, fre 

sistant to most 

serving hazards. 


Used with or with- 
out table cloths. 


Write for Table and 
Truck Catalog and special 
price discounts to institutions 
and organizations. 


Monroe Co., 16 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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I HOUSANDS before me had been in- 
stalled into the office of Kiwanis club 
president, but I'll never forget the 
night I was installed. 

Everything was memorable. Under 
the dynamic leadership of our imme- 
diate past president Rod McLeod, the 
Kiwanis Club of Banff, Alberta had 
just completed the best year of its 
young life and had made a net gain of 
ten new merabers in 1955. I had come 
to the installation meeting a few days 
after an enthusiastic president's con- 
ference with directors and committee 
chairmen, and the sailing ahead looked 
great. It was Ladies’ Night, and it had 
been too long since last we had been 
honored by the presence of our wives 
at our Kiwanis meeting. 

The installation ceremony itself had 
been deeply moving. Our lieutenant 
governor, Glenn Palfrey of Calgary 
Southwest, had made the most of the 
dignified and traditional ritual. And 
his address, simple and direct, had 
focused our minds on the challenging 
“Ten Commandments” of Kiwanis In- 
ternational 


A LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR has experi- 
ences that he not only cherishes but 
never forgets. Serving the Second 
Division of the Ohio District in 1951, I 
traveled over ten thousand miles and 
made over one hundred visitations. 

My first visitation stands out above 
all the rest. After a fine dinner, a 
temporary chairman announced that 
the president, vice-president and pro- 
gram chairman were absent. 

“I note that we have our lieutenant 
governor in our midst,” he said. “I 
am going to introduce him and ask 
him to put on the program for us.” 

Naturally I was not prepared for 
such a reception and did not have the 
least idea what I would say. 

After a few introductory remarks 
I told the members the following 
story: 

“An elderly farmer and his wife had 
just purchased their first automobile. 





All these things I shall remember. 
But it was none of these things ‘that 

stamped the installation ceremony in- 
delibly upon my mind. What made 
the installation something that I'll 
never forget was a highly personal 
matter. I was minister of the local 
Presbyterian Church, and now I was 
being installed as president of a Ki- 
wanis club. All through the 20- 
odd years of my ministry I had heard 
about—and sometimes felt—the bar- 
rier that is fixed between “the clergy” 
and “the laity.” Here, now, was a 
sign, clear as crystal, that this barrier 
was being torn down and thrown 
away. In electing me as their presi- 
dent the fellows of our club were say- 
ing, “You are one of us.” And on the 
night I was installed I could truly say, 
“I am one of you.” 

Reverend Gordon A. Peddie 

President 

Kiwanis Club of Banff, Alberta 





They decided to make a trip into the 
mountains. After enjoying the scenery 
most of the day, the farmer finally 
noticed that the gas gauge showed his 
gas tank nearly empty. Looking ahead 
on the side of the mountain, he spied 
a single gas tank. He drove up to it, 
honked his horn, and from a house 
farther up the mountain an old man 
emerged. ‘Fill her up, Dad,’ said the 
farmer. His wife stuck her head out 
the window and asked ‘Do you have a 
rest room?’ The old man answered, 
‘I don’t reckon I got any rest room, 
but up on my porch is a mighty com- 
fortable rockin’ chair you can use.’” 

Inasmuch as this club loved to sing, 
I asked them to have a songfest and 
allow me to use the old rocker while 


I enjoyed their singing. 


Dr. Robert P. Merrill 
Past Lieutenant Governor 
Ohio District 
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THIS IS PARK ARNOLD 
(From page 45) 


good friends on their first adventure 
below the border. This trip, via 
seven flights, took us to many of the 
most interesting spots in Mexico and 
Guatemala during March of this 
year. 

This is but a brief summary of an- 
other marvelous vacation with two 
of the finest tour pals that any one 
could ever hope to have, and we all 
agreed that it had added another 
wonderful chapter to our cherished 
book of memories. 

The fact that I’m a Rotarian and 
Park is a Kiwanian has been the 
cause of much good natured banter 
and rivalry, and many amusing in- 
cidents throughout the years. 

The Arnolds and Kents have their 
homes on adjacent properties located 
in the beautiful woodland area of 
Glendale in the foothills of the San 
Gabriel mountains—on a portion of 
the old historic San Raphael Rancho, 
granted by the King of Spain to Jose 
Maria Verdugo in 1784 and where 
the Verdugos built their adobe home 
in 1820. Nearby on this estate is the 
great oak said to be over 500 years 
old, under whose wide spreading 
branches the force of Gen. Andres 
Pico camped in January of 1847, 
prior to their meeting with Lt. Col. 
John C. Fremont in the hills north- 
west of Los Angeles, and the treaty 
of Cahuenga was signed.on January 
13, 1847, ending the California phase 
of the Mexican conflict. This estate 
is now owned and occupied by Dr. 
Ernest G. Bashor, who served the 
California-Nevada-Hawaii District 
as governor during 1937, and who, 
incidentally, with his wife Jane, are 
very close mutual friends of all of us. 

Going back to the time when we 
first knew the Arnolds, we recall 
that Park and Mayme with their 
two children, Betty and Keith, came 
to Glendale in 1921 from Long 
Beach, where Park had been active 
as a young man in church and civic 
affairs. 

Here Park was soon engaged in 
the lumber business and the family 
became members of the First Baptist 
Church, where his leadership ability 
was soon evident. 

Park and Mayme took prominent 
parts in the choir, and Park did some 
of the directing. He assumed re- 
sponsibilities in many phases of 
church life, including business man- 
agement for a time, serving for many 
years on the board of trustees. He 
took on a large share of activities 
that resulted in the building and 
dedication of a great new church in 
1926, including the chairmanship of 
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the committee for selection and in- 
stallation of the large pipe organ. 

Our sons, Keith Arnold and How- 
ard Kent, were graduated from high 
school in the same class, 1931. Keith 
holds a doctorate in forestry eco- 
nomics from the University of Mich- 
igan. This interest in forestry fol- 
lowed Keith’s early experiences with 
his family in camping and travel in 
the mountains. From these he de- 
veloped a love for the outdoors. His 
training and work has now carried 
him to the position of research di- 
rector for the US Forestry Depart- 
ment’s western zone of the nation. 

Betty Arnold, now Mrs. George 
Sanders, lives in the woodlands also 
with her husband and two sons. 
George is a past president of the 
Gateway, Glendale club. 


Tue travets of the Arnolds and 
Kents have extended throughout the 
West Coast, to Alaska and Hawaii, 
and we have spent much time to- 
gether at the Arnolds’ mountain re- 
treat, and at our beach home on 
Balboa Island. 

During our trip to Hawaii in 1951, 
Park was intrigued with the beauty 
of the grain of the monkey pod and 
koa wood that flourishes in this 
tropical paradise. From the wood 
he conceived the idea of creating a 
beautiful lectern for his own club 
and one similar for the Honolulu 
club. It was decided that the theme 
for the design would be the ape 
leaf riding the crest of the ocean 
waves. 

A 24-inch ape leaf was selected 
from a shrub in the garden of our 
hotel. This served as the motif for 
the flat area, which was hand-carved 
to simulate the veins in the big 
leaf. The front section was carved 
to represent an ocean wave carry- 
ing the good will greetings to our 
friends on the Islands. The Glen- 
dale and Honolulu clubs made good 
use of these lecterns at their weekly 
meetings. 

The comedy resulting from the 
idea was the sight of Park and me 
loaded with this hardwood lumber 
and our bags as we went aboard the 
Lurline to return home. 

In all these years I have never 
known Park Arnold to be angry or 
perturbed, no matter how trying the 
situation. He has never been too 
busy to visit, or lend a helping hand 
when needed. He is always eager 
to do some kindly act for a friend or 
neighbor. I have never known a 
man more devoted to high ethical, 
moral, and social standards, and so 
untiring in his dedication to some 
great and lofty purpose. It has been 
a rare and proud privilege to have 
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BIG PEANUT SALES! 


There's still time for your Kiwanis Club 
to conduct a wonderfully successful Kids’ 
Day Peanut Sale this month. Just let the 
Fisher Nut Company eliminate most of 
your preliminary detail planning with its 
comprehensive FISHER PLAN for Ki- 
wanis Kids’ Day Peanut Sales. Its based 
on Kiwanis Club fund-raising successes 
all over the country! 


When you work with Fisher, you give 
yourself a real edge. Fisher’s original 
“Salted-in-the-Shell” peanuts are so deli- 
cious folks buy them two, three, four 
times a day! ... The peanuts come to you 
in beautiful four-color protective con- 
tainers designed for Kiwanis use . . . And 
they’re packed in cartons that convert in 
an eye-wink into handsome Kiwanis Port- 
able Peanut Sellers that speed sales! 


FISHER NUT CO. 


known and had Park Arnold as a 
neighbor, confidant, and close friend 
for these many years. 

Roy L. KEnt 


Glendale, California 


PALS FOR FIFTY YEARS 

In 1908, when Park and I were 15 
years old, our families moved to 
Long Beach, California. Since both 
families belonged to the First Baptist 
Church, I met Park there. He and 
I soon became close pals. 

Park always enjoyed music, and 
before long he joined the church 
choir and soon after was a member 
of a quartet that sang at various 
church functions. We attended many 
church parties, and Park, who was 





Py 


Send for full details on the FISHER 
PLAN for more successful Kiwanis Pea- 
nut Sales. It’s based on years of experi- 
ence serving Kiwanis Clubs from coast to 
coast. Write to: 

Kiwanis Sales Division 

Fisher Nut Company 


St. Paul 14, Minnesota 
A SAMPLE OF FISHER’S 
ORIGINAL ‘’SALTED-IN-THE- 


7 REE! SHELL” PEANUTS IN THE 


UNIQUE KIWANIS PACKAGING. JUST ASK 
FOR IT ON YOUR CLUB STATIONERY! 


ST. PAUL 14, MINNESOTA 


always full of fun, helped make them 
a success. 

He enjoyed basketball and swim- 
ming best of all sports. He played 
guard on church and YMCA basket- 
ball squads that won several cham- 
pionships. Park was a good swim- 
mer, too, and how well I remember 
one Fourth of July when we bor- 
rowed a canoe and paddled through 
the breakers, which were running 
extremely high—as a matter of fact 
they were breaking over the end of 
the municipal pier. We thought we 
had it timed just right, but as we 
reached the breaker line an unusu- 
ally large wave hit our canoe and 
the next time we saw the canoe it 

(see THIS IS PARK ARNOLD page 48) 
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Raise funds for your club by 
selling this fine party assortment 
of Peanuts, Deluxe Mixed Nuts 
and Cashews . salted and 
roasted to perfec- 
tion as only 
PLANTERS knows 
how. Vacuum 


Packed. 
Write: 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ale 
The DINKLER JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel. 
Montgomery. Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 














DELUXE CUSHION MOUNTED 
ANY THREE LINES - 
UPTO 27" 
REMIT $1.00 WITH ORDER 


RUBBER STAMP* 





MAIL-O-STAMP Gi..cce. 





Glenside, Pa. 
Advertising ? 
THE 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


offers a handpicked audience of 
over a quarter million men 
and their families. 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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was on the beach—in the form of 
kindling wood. I’m sure that if we 
were to see two 16-year-old youths 


trying the same thing today we 
would immediately call the life 
guards. 


When Park was 18 he entered the 
postal service at Long Beach and 
became an expert mail distributor. 
He could distribute up to 80 pieces 
a minute, and believe me, that’s fast. 
He always had a keen mind—he 
thought fast and acted quickly. 
There was another clerk at the post 
office from Memphis, Tennessee who 
was a rather superstitious fellow, so 
one morning we thought we would 
find out if he believed in ghosts. 
We hid about 4 am., and when 
this clerk entered we started moan- 
ing, but soon Park started laughing 
so hard I had to do most of the 
moaning. 

Park was an obedient boy and 
generally was home and in bed as 
instructed, but one night he stayed 
out a little late—perhaps to 10 p.m. 
At this time he had a tent in the 
back yard and was sleeping there. 
Just as he reached his yard he saw 
his dad, a city councilman, coming 
down the street on his bicycle. Since 
the elder Arnold was a rather posi- 
tive gentleman, Park hurried to the 
tent, threw the bed covers back, 
and jumped into bed, pulling the 


covers well up to his neck. His 
dad observed that Park was ap- 
parently sleeping soundly. Young 


Park waited a few minutes, then got 
up and undressed. 

About this time—1910—Park en- 
joyed taking pretty girls for a ride 
on the handlebars of his bicycle, but 
upon meeting his present wonderful 
wife, Mayme, that activity was 
limited to just one girl. 

After Park had worked a few 
years at the post office, he left to go 
into the automobile tire business. 
Park did well in this venture, but 
after a few years he entered the 
lumber business at Glendale, Cali- 
fornia where he has been very suc- 
cessful. 

Park has a keen mind, a wonder- 
ful disposition, is a very hard work- 
er at anything he undertakes, is en- 
tirely unselfish, and is unusually 
successful in any endeavor. He will 
make an exceptionally fine president 
of Kiwanis and I want to salute one 





of the most wonderful fellows that | 
ever lived. He was my good pal | 


50 years ago, and he’s my good pal 
now. 

Freo B. MATTESON 

Long Beach, California 














-_ for stories and articles 
often come about in roundabout 


ways. 

Take, for example, the editorial 
by Senator John F. Kennedy that 
is scheduled to appear in the No- 
vember issue. 

We were on our way back from 
Atlantic City when a fellow pas- 
senger, noticing us looking out 
the window, offered a paperbound 
copy of Senator Kennedy’s Pul- 
itzer prize-winning book, Profiles 
In Courage. He said he’d finished 
the book, could recommend it, 
and would be glad to let us have 
it. 

We accepted the book with our 
thanks and began reading. 

Actually, Profiles in Courage 
needed no recommendation so far 
as we were concerned. It had 
already been praised highly by a 
writer we know, and it was on 
our long list of things to read. So 
our fellow passenger’s benevo- 
lence merely jumped the book to 
the top of the list. Well, we liked 
Profiles in Courage, liked it im- 
mensely. But that’s not the point. 

The senator’s thoughts on poli- 
tics were so penetrating that we 





invited him to contribute an edi- 
torial based on a section of Ki- 
wanis International’s second Ob- 
jective for 1957: “Promote the 
acceptance of greater citizenship 
responsibility toward: (1) pub- 
lic office and government... .” 

He promptly agreed to write 
something for us. 

As a postscript we might say 
that as we were reading his book, 
Senator Kennedy was addressing 
the Key Club convention in 
Washington on the subject of 
politics as a high calling, one that 
needs and deserves the best of 
young men. 


The Evbito’ve 
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Learn more 


—About the Key Club you sponsor 
—About the sponsorship of new Key Clubs 


through 





“The Keynoter™ 


Nowhere else is the month-by-month Key Club story 
told as in “The Keynoter,”’ official publication of Key Club 
International. Each issue brings you up-to-date on Key 
Club service projects, officers, conventions, rules and 
bylaws, and objectives. For Kiwanians directly con- 
cerned with Key Clubs, ‘The Keynoter” is indispensable 
as a planning aid. For everyone, it provides a clearer, 
broader definition of Key Club achievement and goals. 


If your club already sponsors a 
Key Club, send a ‘‘Keynoter”’ subscription 
individually mailed to: 

—Club Officers. 


—Key Club Committee Chairman 
and Members. 


—Superintendent of Schools. 

—Principal at your Key Club’s High School. 
—High School Dean of Boys. 

—High School Librarian. 


If your club does not sponsor a 
Key Club, send a ‘‘Keynoter’’ subscription 
individually mailed to: 


—Club officers to acquaint them with the youth 
organization. 


—Committee chairman, as a guide to possible 
sponsorship of a Key Club. 


—Officials of prospective schools. 


—All community officials concerned with teen- 
age citizenship programs. 


Price of subscription to “The Keynoter” is $1.00 for nine (9) issues, 
published monthly from September through May. Order now to 
receive your September copy. 





Copies of each issue of “The Keynoter” are sent to each Key 
Club president for distribution to members, faculty advisor 
and sponsor. 
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KEY CLUB INTERNATIONAL 

520 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please enter my annual subscription for the nine 
(9) monthly copies of THE KEYNOTER for the 


1957-58 school year. | have enclosed $1.00 fer 
each subscription. 


Subscription to be mailed to: 
Please Check 


1. 
Kiwanian 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE 
STATE OR PROVINCE 
Please Check 
2. 
Kiwanian 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE 
STATE OR PROVINCE 
Please Check 
3. 
Kiwanien 
NAME 
ADDRE > 
CITY ZONE 


STATE OR PROVINCE 
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“Men who can qualify for membership ... soon discover or reaffirm 


a secret—that ‘charity’ is an inapt word, that ‘sharing’ is better, and that the sharing brings 


the most thrilling satisfaction any human being can possibly know.” 


writes Oren Arnold in 
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An Interpretive ecord of Kiwanis 






















OREN ARNOLD, 
A new Edition, 


which every Kiwanian should own ! 


This interpretive record of Kiwanis brims 


with the human anecdotes and incidents 


that have made your organization great. 


*% Ideal for home and office. 

% Useful in your local library. 

*% Your high school should have it. 
* A fine gift for new members. 


*% A splendid souvenir for friends. 


Author Oren Arnold vividly portrays the 
romance of community service and tells a 
fast-moving story that will bring joy and 
happiness to the heart of everyone who 
reads The Widening Path. Get your copy 
now! Order through your club secretary. 


or cut out the coupon and mail it today. 












KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago I], Illinois 
Please send copies of The Widening 
Path at $1.75 each—prepaid. 

CHARGE TO CLUB 
REMITTANCE ENCLOSED (Deduct 5% Cash Discount) 
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NEW EDITION > 


$7.9 per copy * postpaid > 







ADDRESS 







CITY STATE 
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